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and a highly cultivated intellect ; there is not a jarring note in it ; it is, 
as we have said before, a book which becomes a friend' — Spectator. 

'There are admirable situations in this novel, situations so handled 
by the author as to prove with what genial humanity his heart is stirred, 
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* A decidedly clever novel' — Saturday Review, 
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OLIVIA RALEIGH 



CHAPTER 1. 

PHILIP, MAJOR, AND MERCHANT. 

' He had been bred in the army, and the name of a soldier 
sounded in his ears like the name of a friend.' — Tristram 
Shandy. 

Playford is rather a picturesque country town. 
It is a parliamentary borough. It is the capital of 
a county. It has the ruins of an ancient castle in 
its suburbs. But the castle was dismantled very 
early in English history, and the traditions con- 
nected with it are singularly scanty and uninterest- 
ing. It was a ruin long before Cromwell's time, or 
doubtless he would have made it one; for the 
Playford people have ever been staunch and some- 
what stiff-necked in their loyalty. Even now they 
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have a pretty conceit of feudalism about them 
which gives a not unpleasant Old- World flavour 
to the place in these days of universal education, 
when Jack is as good as his master, if not a little 
better. 

It is not clear that even during the Wars of the 
Roses Playford Castle was either garrisoned or 
stormed by Yorkist or Lancastrian. Almost the 
only fact known about it is that it was at one time 
the abode, voluntary or enforced, of the most un- 
warlike of our early kings. The castle looked out 
on a pretty wavy country of low hills and broad 
downs. The lazy Play softly plashed its granite 
walls; and very likely poor harassed Henry III., 
taking an easy canter over Skerrow Common, or 
baiting for trout or carp in the reedy river, was 
much happier than ever he felt at Westminster or 

Oxford, sneered at by the nobles, bullied by the 
bishops, and slighted by the people, who scarcely 
vouchsafed an obeisance to the peevish monarch, 
ambling ungrs^cefully along on his quiet palfrey, 
while tfaqr would throw up their caps and rend the 
airmth plaudits for the brother-in-law whom he 
both feared and hated, the mighty Simon de 
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Moatfort^ as he stalked through their streets on his 
gigantic war-horse. 

It is very likely, however, that Olivia Raleigh, 
who lived almost next door to the castle, seldom 
thought of 80 unromantic a person as Henry III. 
in connection with the old ruin. And as Miss 
Yonge's charming story had not then been written, 
the young lady's chief knowledge of the great Earl 
of Leicester was probably derived from the touch- 
ing old ballad of the < Blind Beggar of Bethnai 
Green,\ which she would sing to her uncles of a 
sumnier evening as they sat in their easy-chairs at 
each end of the drawing-room balcony at Castle 
Terrace. As she warbled the quaint old cadences, 
she would look out dreamily across the smooth 
waters of the Play at the gray twilight slowly veil- 
ing the ruined chapel of St Agatha and the purple 
hills beyond, and conjure out of their misty indis- 
tinctness a bright background of romance and 
beauty for the central figures of her song. 

Uncle Silas specially loved to hear the ballads 
which his sister, Olivia's mother, used to sing hi 
the same old balcony many weary years ago, while 
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his father sat and listened as he sat and listened 
now. 

The father of Silas and Oliver Fletcher had in 
early life been a soldier ; and it was thought by his 
superiors that the young captain and brevet-major 
had shown on many occasions a clearness of judg- 
ment and a professional foresight which, combined 
with the less uncommon quality of daring courage^ 
could hardly fail to win for him rank, favour, and 
distinction. But when, to use the words of his 
Irish servant, * the peace broke out,' and the army 
was in consequence reduced, the chances of pro- 
motion for a captain with but scanty family interest 
were very woefully small. Young Fletcher's private 
means were even smaller ; and as he had married 
for love when quartered at Kinsale as a subaltern, 
and as he was now the father of two children, there 
seemed nothing for him but to act on the sensible 
advice of a friendly kinsman. That advice was to 
sell his commission, and to enter into partnership 
with his cousin, as timber merchant and shipbuilder 
in his native town of Playford. 

The Fletchers had been of gentle blood from 
time immemorial. True, they had belonged to the 
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smaller gentry. They had never possessed much 
land. It is not clear that any of them had ever sat 
in Parliament, or even held the commission of the 
peace. But on the oldest tombstones in Playford 
churchyard they were ever carefully described as 
genetosi, or armigeri ; and the half-dozen hideous 
mural disfigurements to the family in the church 
itself gave to the deceased Fletchers of the last 
century their unquestioned title of * esquire/ 

The Fletchers were proud of pointing out to 
their friends a passage in Ponsford's 'Compleat 
Survey of Edenshire/ published in 1587, wherein 
it is averred that ' in the more southern parts of 
this shire, in various townes situate on the river 
Play, dwelleth the family of Fletcher, of no large 
wealth, but of ancient gentlehood ; neither famous 
by their much wealth, nor renowned for their great 
marriages, but wise of counsel and never backward 
in war. They be much loved of the people, who 
hold that the very name answereth for honour.' 

It may then be easily supposed that the major, 
who left the rectory (his father had been nominated 
to that pleasant benefice by his old college chum, 
the Duke of Dunsborough) a handsome stripling 
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in bright regimentals, with powdered hair and well- 
clubbed queue, a sword by his side, and the noblest 
of ambitions feeding on his heart, returned to his 
fellow-townsmen sobered and saddened. When he 
left by the weekly stage-coach for London en route 
to join his famous corps in the south of Ireland, he 
had been followed by his mother's blessing, his 
father's fond prophecy of greatness to be achieved, 
and by the faltered good wishes of many a fair 
maiden who never doubted that handsome Phil 
Fletcher would come back a colonel at least, after 
a short but glorious campaign, to look out for a 
wife to share his fame and glory. He came back 
in a sad-coloured coat, gray pantaloons^ and un- 
tasselled hessians. He had discarded his military 
title along with his war-paint. Old Parson Fletcher 
was not there to receive him. When the rector of 
Playford-cum-Woke was found dead in his study 
on the evening of the day that brought the news of 
the victory over the rebels at Eutaw Springs, the 
newspaper containing the general's despatches, 
which spoke so highly of Lieutenant Fletcher of 
the Fusiliers, was lying open on the desk on which 
|;he old man's head had fallen. 
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Philip Fletcher was almost glad that his father 
was not alive to witness and to share his disap* 
pointment and to bemoan his shattered hopes. It 
would well-nigh have broken the dear old man's 
heart, Phil thought, to see his son skulk into the 
town at dusk, instead of being borne back in broad 
daylight in a car of triumph ; to see him hang up 
his sword in a lumber-room, and take his seat on a 
high stool in Cousin Ben Owen's counting-house, 
in lieu of receiving a jewel-hilted sabre, and the 
freedom of the borough in a gold box, from the 
Mayor and Corporation in fur and scarlet. 

The comely maidens who had waved their tear- 
fraught handkerchiefs after the departing ensign 
had now become comely matrons or less comely 
old maids. But his mother was still living to 
welcome him with the old blessing. What did she 
care for ambition? Her son was safe; and she 
sobbed out her thanks to God that he had come 
home sound in health and unmaimed of limb. 
Captain or field-marshal, it was all the same to 
her. And although, to humour Phil's high-spirited 
Irish wife, whom she had opened wide her heart 
and house to welcome, the old lady would af&ct to 
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deplore her son's quenched aspirations for glory, in 
her heart she was very grateful to the Lord who 
had made wars to cease, and would have been well 
content to see her boy occupy a far humbler 
position ;than that of Cousin Ben's junior partner, 
provided there was no more danger to be run from 
cannon-balls or from shipwreck. 

And so Philip Fletcher, no longer niajor, lived 
on at Playford, working doggedly at the obnoxious 
business, bringing to the mastery of its dull details 
the same sound judgment and untiring energy 
which had made him conspicuous among his com- 
rades in the old corps, and extending the ancestral 
fame of the Fletchers for probity and honour. 
Honest labour must bring its reward, though not 
necessarily in worldly success. Fletcher's pros- 
perity was moderate. It might have been much 
greater ; but the ' mercantile instinct ' was not 
strong in him, and when he saw that he could with 
moderate exertion earn enough to maintain his 
family in decent comfort, he was absolutely in- 
different to the extension of his business or the 
increase of his gains. The recompense which his 
work brought with it was the increased pleasant- 
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ness of the work itself. He had wrestled with it 
as Jacob wrestled with the angel, and had extorted 
from it a reluctant blessing. He actually grew to 
like his new calling ; and by the time the eldest 
boy was approaching his teens, the smart ex- 
Fusilier was rather unhappy if Mrs. Fletcher- 
insisted on his giving up the counting-house for a 
day or two, to take the lads on a fishing excursion 
to Lydmouth, or for a prolonged picnic on Lydgate 
Moor. 

The Duke of Dunsborough, his father's patron 
and friend, had called on Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher, 
and their example had been followed by most of 
the neighbouring families ; but all these advances 
had been courteously but firmly declined by the 
new timber merchant and his wife, who kept them- 
selves almost equally aloof from the society of 
Playford itself. The gossip of a country town, its 
petty twaddle and high-spiced scandal, were dis^ 
tasteful to a man of Fletcher's fastidious taste and 
somewhat lofty intellect. Partly as a buckler to 
repel familiarity, partly to revenge himself on his 
own thwarted ambition, he had adopted a tone of 
affable cynicism which kept the most demonstrative 

2 
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of his fellow-citizens at arm's length, while the 
grave sweet dignity of Mrs. Phil gently repelled 
and quietly subjugated those citizens' wives and 
daughters. Just before Oliver Fletcher was born, 
the attorney's wife came in a sedan-chair, with a 
carpet-bag and two clean caps, and a turban in a 
bandbox, to remain with dear Mrs. Fletcher during 
her confinement And the doctor's lady, shortly 
after the infant's christening, and undeterred by 
her fellow - townswomen's repulse, proposed to 
Philip's wife, coming out of church one Sunday, to 
go and spend a long day at Castle Terrace. Mrs. 
Lomax went back to Quarry Street three-quarters 
of an hour after she had left it, and was much 
jeered at by her spouse, when she called Jem, the 
boy, to go and fetch back her things from the 
lying-in lady's. 

* Just come back in time for dinner, lovey,' said 
the lawyer. 'Have a slice of cold mutton, my 
dear. It wouldn't have been cold, but minced^ you 
know, with a nice poached egg or two on the top 
if you had expected to dine at home yourself. 
Never mind, cold mutton is good enough for Job 
Lomax, especially when he has, to console himself 
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for your absence, Cecilia, brought a bottle of old 
port from the cellar to wash it down with. You've 
no patience I Well, no, my love, I don't think 
patience is your strong point. No, Cecilia, I don't 
want to interrupt you; and Mrs. Fletcher's hus- 
band is in trade, and he is not a gentleman by law, 

r. 

and though his wife is a baronet's niece, sAe has no 
place in the table of precedence. And 'tis quite 
true that I am a gentleman by Act of Parliament, 
and that you are a lady as my wife as well as by 
your own merits. But in spite of all this, 'Cilia, 
my love, they are a cut above us, and no mistake. 
They don't see half as much company at home or 
abroad as we do ; but you would give your eyes, 
my dear, for such a bow as the Duke of Duns- 
borough gives to that little Irish lady in her plain 
black silk dress. And no wonder; you have only 

to look at Mrs. Fletcher to see No, Cecilia, I 

don't want to insult my own wife by comparing 
her to an Irishwoman who used to ride on a 
baggage- waggon. So don't be angry, my love, but 
make the best of the cold mutton, and leave the 
Fletchers to their own company, as the^ have the 
bad taste to prefer it to ours/ 
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The doctor's lady (she would not take Mrs. 
Fletcher's gentle negative in the churchyard for an 
answer) found her long day cut down to a bare 
five minutes, during which the timber merchant's 
wife, after presenting her with a slice of seed-cake, 
and a glass of Malaga, informed her that the care 
and education of her children occupied her whole 
time, and compelled her to forego the society of 
her neighbours. But this was said with such sweet 
courtesy, with such kindly expression of thanks for 
Mrs. Purchase's friendly offer, that that good- 
natured matron went away marvelling at her own 
presumption, and declaring to herself (a declaration 
which she shortly afterwards published to all her 
intimates) that that little Mrs. Fletcher was the 
dearest and best of wives and mothers, ever so 
much prettier than that stuck-up and snub-nosed 
Mrs. Lomax, and quite as good a lady as the 
Duchess of Dunsborough herself. 

In process of time the ex-Fusilier and actual 
timber-merchant turned his face to the wall and 
died — not sorry to lay down the burden of life, and 
rejoicing in a firm but humble faith (which he 
never talked about, and was therefore considered 
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somewhat sceptical by the good people of Playford) 
that he was going to a better world than this, 
where he should be reunited to the dear wife and 
much-loved daughter who had gone before. His 
sons he loved with a very genuine but somewhat 
measured affection. He had laboured for them 
conscientiously; he had educated them carefully. 
If they had neither the shining talents nor the 
lofty aims in life that would have delighted an 
ambitious parent, they had characters and abilities 
sufficiently respectable to satisfy a just one. And 
yet, as the widower lay there, waiting with manly 
patience for the dismissal he was very fain to 
welcome, and praying for the young men he was 
to leave behind, who knows how much of dis- 
appointment mingled with his prayers, that neither 
of them had ever felt the sacred fire of genius or 
glowed with a spark of generous ambition? No 
noble discontent with the grey prospect of their 
dull career had ever found vent in words, if it had 
ever existed. Philip Fletcher did not recollect how 
little he had invited the confidence of his sons. 
He had never known how, when he refused young 
Silas's request for a pair of colours, hoping and 
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longing all the time that the boy woulc] press his 
sui| and insist on its being granted — he had not 
known bow the shy proud lad, little encouraged to 
speak his wishes, still less to reiterate them, an4 
brought up in the practice of passive obedience, 
had taken the refusal to heart and mourned over it 
in resolute silence to his dying day. 

* Better so, perhaps,' the timber-merchant mur- 
mured \o himself^ as the young men left bis room 
togetjier after wishing him good-night. lie had 
been ill and confined to his room for about a fort- 
nig|xt ; but on this particular night he seemed no 
worse, rather better, perhaps, than he had been for 
t}xe few previous days. *Yes, better so,' he con- 
tinuec^. 'A man of full heart and restless brain 
may feel once or twice in his life thrills of exquisite 
delight such as duller souls cannot even dream of ; 
but he must pay for the rare joy by an intense 
power of suffering which neither friend nor foe will 
permit to rust for want of exercise. Silas's feelings 
are somewhat dull and blunt, I fancy, and Oliver 
(I wonder why I insisted on giving the boys those 
quaint old family names, which their mother always 
objecte4 \o), if |ie is lighter of thought and quicker 
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of fancy than his brother, is shallower of brain and 
more infirm of purpose.' 

And the world-worn man, not very old in years, 
but very weary of living, fell asleep. He dreamed 
probably of the dear old regiment which it had 
well-nigh broken his heart to leave. For as day was 
dawning he woke up and cried aloud, 'Lascelles, 
Foljambe, Proby, Colonel, where are you all? I 
can't see you. Oh! here comes a light — Flank 
companies of the Fusiliers, to the front T A strange 
sweet triumphant smile passed over his features^ 
and before he could finish the incoherent sentence 
he had fallen asleep again. 

When Silas and Oliver Fletcher looked in, the 
next morning, to see their father on their way 
down to breakfast, they found the hired nurse 
busying herself with the bedclothes. We all know 
what that arrangement of sheets and napkins be- 
tokens. As the brothers knelt over the pillow to 
impress a solemn kiss on the pale face lying there, 
each of the young men thought that never since 
their sister Anna's death had he seen the living 
lips wear so happy a smile, or the living brow look 
so placid and unclouded. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FLETCHERS OF PLAYFORD. 

* Good uncle, tell your tale.' — Henry /K, Part h 

Ten years had now passed since Philip Fletcher's 
death ; but there was little apparent change in the 
inner or outer life of the inmates of Castle Terrace, 
except in the case of Olivia Raleigh, who^ from a 
chubby baby too unimportant to introduce to the 
reader in the last chapter, had grown into a lank 
and weedy girl of twelve years old. The general 
expression of her face was grave rather than 
melancholy, and her eyes had a strange inward 
look such as one sometimes sees in young persons 
accustomed to live entirely with their elders and 
to little equal sympathy except from their own 
thoughts. They were of that peculiar shade of 
grey which physiognomists tell us is rarely seen 
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except in persons of decided character and con- 
siderable intellect. Long dark eyelashes drooped 
over them, almost entirely concealing their expres- 
sion when Olivia was thinking of anything that 
greatly interested her, as if she was afraid of letting 
her thoughts be read through them too clearly. 
Eyebrows of the same dark hue, fuller and thicker 
than an artist would consider consistent with ideal 
beauty, gave relief to the creamy whiteness of her 
complexion, which can only be described by the 
untranslatable French word mdte. Her hands, 
while they were well shaped, were large and red, 
though her feet were of almost fairy-like pro- 
portions and beauty. And, in spite of the excel- 
lence of her figure, her attitudes were awkward and 
her movements stiff and ungainly. Uncle Oliver 
would not allow these things to be blemishes or 
even drawbacks. He would quote Balzac to prove 
that a very young girl's hands ought to be red, and 
his own experience to show that every girl up to 
the age of sixteen at least must necessarily be 
ungraceful And when a girl was as tall and 
well made as his niece, large hands were a satis- 
factory sign that when she grew up and * filled out/ 
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her figure would be singularly commanding^ and 
majesticaL 

Uncle Silas troubled himself very little about the 
child's appearance. He only knew that she at 
times reminded him of his dead sister, whom he 
had dearly loved. But he never petted Olivia, or 
romped and played with her, as her other uncle 
did. He very seldom caressed her between break- 
fast and bedtime, and if he felt any strong affection 
for her, he was at no pains to let her know it. 
Only sometimes, not often, after she had given 
him the regulation good-night or good-morning 
salute, he would take her white cheeks between his 
hands, and imprint a long loving kiss on the two 
eyes which looked up at him so sadly like her 
mother's. 

There had been little as yet to develop Olivia 
Raleigh's character. Her constant companionship 
with two bachelor uncles, and her rare intercourse 
with any persons of her own sex except the daily 
governess, whose duties were strictly educational, 
and whom her young charge never saw except at 
lessons, had created or at any rate encouraged in 
her tastes and habits of thought rather unusual in 
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a girl of her age. !^ot but that there was plenty 
of hidden romance and unawakened poetry in her 
disposition, and a truly feminine tenderness and 
sympathy for sorrow and suffering of any kind ; 
but these feelings were naturally pent up a good 
deal in her own heart Her mind was rather 
severely logical; she appreciated persons and 
things with more justice, and ^tasted' them, as our 
grandfathers would have said, with more humour, 
than is common with young persons of her sex. 
And she had a regard for literal truth, and a 
jealous sense of honour, which masculine libellers 
are apt to claim as the special attributes of their 
own gender. 

At the time when this chapter begins, she had been 
reading a scene from * Polyeucte ' to Mr. Fletcher, 
who in his youth had passed a year or two in the 
house of his father's correspondent at Havre, where 
he had become a proficient in the French language 
and had acquired a strong taste for the literature of 
the country. 

* We can't see to read any longer,' said Mr. Silas 
Fletcher, ' and as it is not worth while to have the 
lamp in before your tea comes, we may as well 
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shut the book, and you shall sing me into a nap 
with " Barbara Allen/" 

' But I don't want to sing/ she replied, ' and there 
will be plenty of time for your nap when I am 
having my tea and before you dress for dinner : so 
suppose we' talk now ?' She said this without the 
sh'ghtest tone of rudeness. It evidently did not 
occur to her that it was disrespectful to set aside 
her uncle's wishes and to prefer her own. Such 
was the easy and perfectly friendly footing on which 
she stood with her unclesw And it seemed to them 
as natural as to herself. 

'Very well, Olivia; only, mind, I must have 
* Barbara Allen " before you go to bed. But, as 
conversation is to be our present business, start a 
subject What shall we talk about ?' 

* Uncle Silas,' said the girl, in a lower key than 
she had yet been speaking in, 'would you mind 
talking to me about mamma ? Uncle Oliver never 
will. But he said the other day that you would like 
nothing better than to tellme all you knowabout her.' 

The dim light of a winter afternoon prevented 
the child seeing the peculiar expression — it was 
hardly of grief so much as of intense pain — which 
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passed over the face of the middle-aged merchant, 
ordinarily so calm and impassive, or the slight 
shudder which he gave as he answered, ' What am 
I to tell you about your mother, Olivia Y 

' Oh, all about what she did when she was young, 
and what she looked like, first as a girl, you know, 
and then as a woman. But tell me, first of all, am 
I like mamma. Uncle Silas ?' 

The child was by this time on a stool at her uncle's 
feet. Was it her fancy that, as he stooped over 
and stroked her hair, he, who was so chary of his 
caresses, a tear fell upon her head ? It must have 
been ; for his voice was quite strong and clear as 
he answered : 

* I never saw anyone who was quite like your 
mother, Olivia.* 

' But nurse says I am like her, and I often look 
up at the miniature in my bedroom, and then in the 
looking-glass, to see if I can make out the likeness ; 
but I can't a bit. But perhaps I should, you know, 
if I had on a green satin ball-dress like hers, all 
over little sprigs, and a short boa round my neck; 
and my hair done up ever so high, with a tall tor- 
toise-shell comb, and a whole lot of tiny curls/ 
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Mr. Fletcher expressed no opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the adoption of that costume in pro- 
ducing a resemblance to his sister. But he proceeded 
to give a little sketch of their old home life, when 
he and Oliver and Anna were all young together. 

'Your mother, Olivia, was five years younger 
than I, and one year older than your uncle Oliver.' 

* How old are you, Uncle Silas V 

* I am forty-seven/ was the reply, spoken in the 
same tone, and as if the question were the most 
natural question in the world. 

'Then Uncle Oliver is forty-one, and poor 
mamma would be just forty-two. She did not 
marry, then, very young !' 

* No ; she was nearly twenty-nine.' 

* But if she was as pretty as her picture, why did 
she not marry earlier ?' 

'Now, child, you puzzle me. A young lady's 
reasons for marrying or for remaining single are 
quite beyond my ken. But I suppose you are 
thinking that as you would be as pretty as your 
mother if you only had her green satin gown to 
wear, you would not like to wait till you were 
eight-and-twenty -* 
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'Anid were grandpapa and grandmamma very 
fond of her ?' asked Olivia^ not permitting her uncle 
to finish his sentence. 

Again an almost imperceptible shiver passed over 
Silas Fletcher's body before he replied, *Your 
grandfather was very, very fond of her.* 

'And did not grandmamma love her too? I 
thought mothers always loved their daughters very 
dearly. I am sure mamma would have loved me 
so. Oh, Uncle Silas, if she was alive and did not 
love me better than anyone else in the whole world 
I could not bear it T 

* She would thus have loved you, my dear. You 
were her only child ; but when fathers and mothers 
have several children they cannot love them all 
best, you know. Your grandfather loved your 
mother tenderly at first, as all fathers love their 
daughters; but as she grew, his love grew with 
her until at last it overshadowed — we sometimes 
thought it killed — all other affections. Not only 
Uncle Oliver and I, but even our mother at last, 
was as nothing to him in comparison with Anna.* 

'I always thought grandpapa was the most 
loving husband in the world.' 
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'There could be none more loving/ said the 
exact Silas. * His love for my mother was true 
and tender to the last. His tone and manner were 
to her as chivalrous and deferential, when she was 
the mother of grown children, as it could ever have 
been in the full tide of her youth and beauty. But 
his love for our sister was unbounded (I had almost 
said unreasonable) in its intensity. When she spoke 
he listened almost painfully, as if each word that 
fell from her lips was too precious to lose. When 
she sang or played — and she did both better, I be- 
lieve, than any mortal woman before or since — ^he 
would drink in the sounds with just such an expres- 
sion of silent ecstasy as you see on the face of 
St Jerome in the engraving in my bedroom, where 
he is receiving the angels. Her slightest wish was 
enough to override every previous decision come to 
by himself or others. Even my mother's plans 
were set aside if Anna so willed it, though I am 
sure my father never realized that this was so.' 

* I am glad I did not know grandpapa,' said 
Olivia, after a moment's pause. * I am sure I should 
not have liked him a bit. To snub you and Uncle 
Oliver was bad enough; and no man who was 
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just and fair would ever have done it ; but to put 
his daughter over her own mother I Oh, I can't 
believe he was such a good man or so fine a gentle- 
man as you and Uncle Oliver always say he was. 
When I have children, I shall treat them all alike, 
and not make a pin of difference between boys and 
girls/ 

An aunt would probably have been scandalized 
at such a remark from a young niece. But either 
Uncle Silas received it as quite correct and natural, 
or, more probably, he hardly heeded it, for his 
thoughts were far away in the old times when he 
wore frills and sugar-loaf buttons, and he did not 
speak again till Olivia resumed her observations. 

* How you boys must have hated her !' she said. 

But Silas replied that she was not to blame for 
her father's partial fondness, and that as soon as 
she was old enough to perceive its evil consetjuences 
she strove in every way to counteract them by re- 
doubled tenderness to her mother and kindness to 
her brothers. He told her how she would resist 
any preference shown to herself, and how she 
declined to take any step without her mother's 
approval and sanction. But he did not tell her 

3 
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how he smarted under this cruel partiality for his 
sister, or that when he was a great boy of twelve, 
and ought to have known better, he used to cry 
himself to sleep (would she have believed it of the 
calm and placid Silas T), because he could not 
learn to win from father or mother one of the 
loving words or fond caresses that fell so lavishly 
to the lot of Anna and Oliver. For Mrs. Fletcher 
l^id taken the younger boy to her heart, as Anna 
had been taken to her father's. Perhaps the 
jealous mother wished to show that she too had a 
right to feel and to manifest an exclusive aff^ection 
for one only of her children. 

Silas did not tell all this ; but Olivia, wha was 
used to her uncle's reserved speech and manner, 
filled up the outline of his story pretty correctly 
from her own intuition. She knew, more from 
what he left unsaid than from any words actually 
spoben by him, that, in spite of all his jealous grief 
and bitter sense of wrong, he, too, had given the 
first place in his heart to that fascinating sister, 
and had been as much a slave to her in bis soul as 
ever his father was. Perhaps he was not unwilling 
that she should pieee out thus much from his scanty 
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hints. But he was careful to hide from her sharp 
gaze that, while this home experience had made of 
him a proud, shy, and reserved man, yearning for 
love, but shrinking from all show of affection, her 
Uncle Oliver, under the same influences, had 
grown into the self-indulgent, superficially genial 
egotist, whom the judicious world of Playford ex- 
tolled for his open-heartedness, and contrasted so 
favourably with that ' silent curmudgeon, his elder 
brother/ Silas was painfully aware that he was 
never destined to be a favourite with those whom 
he loved the best, and that Olivia clung far more 
closely to his cheery younger brother than to him- 
self. But he was too loyal even to wi^ to under- 
mine his niece's affection for Oliver. Then, too, 
he was a Fletcher. His pride as a scion of that 
gentle but obscure house was as great as that of 
any Percy or De Rohan that ever blazoned his 
frequent quaiterings at Alnwick or at Ponthivy. 
Noblesse oblige was as much his watchword as 
theirs ; and he would have bitten his tongue out 
ere it should utter a word to his sister^s child in 
depreciation of that sister's brother. 

He hurried over the events of their childhood, 

3—2 
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and went on to say that when he came hotlie from 
Oxford he found Anna more than ever her father's 
darling and the pride of the neighbourhood, sur- 
rounded by admirers, and f&ted everywhere as a 
queen. He told how for her sake the proud old 
timber-merchant condescended to allow his family 
to visit the neighbours from whom he had hitherto 
kept them so sedulously excluded, and whose invita- 
tions he himself still continued to refuse ; and how 
her mother's cousin. Sir Hercules Kildysart, came to 
the neighbouring seaport of Dockmouth, in com- 
mand of the south-east-by-west district ; and how 
Lady Kildysart would carry Anna off from her 
doting father for a month at a time, and introduce 
her to a round of picnics, reviews, yachting-parties, 
and fancy balls, such as a Playford-bred young 
lady could hardly have ventured to think of even 
in a dream ; and how she received many an 
* eligible ' offer, and attentions enough to turn any 
woman's head ; but that, though keenly enjoying 
all this excitement, and sensitively alive to admi- 
ration, season after season passed, and the Kildy- 
sarts' five years' tenure of office had well-nigh 
expired before she met any man who could touch 
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her heart very keenly, or for whose sake she would 
resign her place in her father's home. And then 
he told briefly, and with a less steady voice, how 
only a fortnight or so before the general's Dock- 
mouth establishment was to break up, and Anna 
to return to her longing father at Playford, a young 
naval officer happened to dine at Government 
House, who was neither rich nor handsome, nor 

very clever except in the way of his profession, 
who could not dance without tearing his partner's 
gown, or accost a stranger without blushing, and 
how, in fifteen days, Anna Fletcher, whose heart 
had been impervious to the flatteries and declara- 
tions of graceful aides-de-camp and fa<:cinating 
guardsmen, surrendered at discretion and with 
hardly a show of resistance to the square-set sailor 
with large brown hands, a face slightly marked 
with the small-pox, and with nothing apparently 
to recommend him to a woman's love but a clear 
head, a tender heart, an enthusiastic love of his 
profession, and a devotion to herself which scarcely 
stopped on this side of idolatry. 

Lionel Raleigh was the son of a grey-headed 
curate in Devonshire, who, of course, boasted of his 
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collateral descent from the great Sir Walter. An 
allowance of a hundred pounds a year from an 
aunt of his mother, and his pay as a lieutenant, 
with the prospect of occasional prize-money and 
eventual promotion, were all that the young man 
had in the way of fortune, either in esse or in posse^ 
to lay at the feet of his mistress. A reluctant 
consent to their marriage was wrung from Philip 
Fletcher, who would have equally grudged his 
daughter to a duke. 

Three months after the wedding Raleigh went 
to sea as flag-lieutenant to Sir Samuel Kildysart, a 
cousin of the general's, who had been appointed to 
the command of the Channel fleet. And a week 
before Olivia was bom, and a month after old 
Philip Fletcher had laid his wife in the grave, a 
letter from the admiral told the stricken merchant 
that his son-in-law had been drowned off Finisterre 
in attempting to save one of the ship's boys, who 
had fallen overboard on a dark night and in a 

heavy sea. 

Anna Raleigh only lived long enough to know 
that sheVas the mother of a healthy girl, to press 
her darling to her broken heart, and to sign to her 
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father to put his hand under her head. When the 
stricken man approached to do so, obeying hef in 
death as he had done in life, she whispered in bfd 
ear a wish that Oliver should be baby's godfather | 
and then her voice failed her, and she passed awa)^, 
her face resting on the thin pale hand, as it had S9 
often done in the far-away times, when her father 
came to bid her good-night in the nursery, and 
she would keep him thus imprisoned till she fett 
asleep. 

Silas did not tell his niece how cruelly (but not 
bitterly) he felt that even in death, and by a siste^ 
whom he loved with so deep and absorbing aft 
affection, his younger brother was preferred before 
him, or how he vowed to live and work for that 
sister's child, and for that sister's child alone. But 
he did tell her that her grandfather scarcely ever 
raised his head again after his daughter's death; 
that in the grandchild who his sons thought would 
be his one comfort and solace he could scarcely be 
induced to express the smallest interesti and that 
he alnlost shrank from her baby caresses. Perhaps 
he cbtididefed her birth the immediate caus^ bf his 
beloved otte's death. Perhaps he ftlt that, ijvetl If 
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Anna had lived, that child would have been his 
rival in her love. Be this as it may, Olivia passed 
the first two years of her childhood almost entirely 
in the upper part of the house with Mrs. Barry, 
who had been her mother's nurse ; and when, twice 
a day, she was brought to see her grandfather, the 
old gentleman's kiss was so cold, and he looked 
so grave and sad, that she was glad to hurry back 
to her nursery, where she held a small court of 
parasites — Mrs. Barry being sycophant in chief, 
the cook and housemaid her ladies-in-waiting, 
Christopher, the crusty old coachman, her Polonius, 
and Sam Piper, the red-haired knife and boot-boy, 
her pretty page, her horse when she wanted to ride 
across the passage, her playfellow, her pincushion^ 
her willing slaye. 

' And now, Olivia,' summed up her uncle Silas, 
'you know the rest, that grandpapa died when you 
were a little over two years old, and that ' 

'How on earth can you choose such dismal 
subjects to talk about?* here interrupted a loud, 
cheery voice; and the next moment Olivia^ who 
had sat so grave and sedate with her elder uncle 
had rushed into the arms of Oliver Fletcher, who 
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entered the drawing-room in a pink coat, white 
cords, and top-boots well splashed with mud. *In 
this dingy room, with no lights and the fire half 
out, it is enough to give my little Queenie the 
blues.' 

Queenie was one of a dozen pet names which 
Oliver used to bestow upon his niece. With Silas 
she was rarely even Livy. It was her mother's 
wish that she should be christened Olivia, and the 
self-tormenting Silas would seldom allow himself 
to curtail even by a syllable the chosen name. He 
made no reply to his brother's observations, but 
rang for the lamp and resumed his reading of the 
TimeSy which had been interrupted by Olivia's 
return from her walk with the Trotter girls at four 
o'clock. 

The uncle whom Queenie greeted with such 
effusive affection (' and with such an expression of 
relief,' sighed Silas) was a strikingly handsome man 
for his age. We happen to know that he was 
forty-one years old, but a person ignorant of that 
fact would not have supposed him to be more 
than seven or eight and thirty. There are certain 
temperaments with which youth remains long. 
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Are they the best men and women who look 
younger than their years ? Who shall say ? Philo* 
sophers of the optimist school tell us that it is a 
clear conscience, a proud sense of duties performed/ 
an equable temper, and the steady pursuit of virtue, 
which keep the cheeks rosy and the locks brown. 
But philosophers of the optimist school sometimes 
make mistakes. A celebrated French sage of the 
Cynico-Epicurean persuasion opined the great 
secret of prolonged juvenility to be a hard heart 
and a good digestion. Perhaps his view is no 
more demonstrable than the other. Be this as it 
may, however, Oliver Fletcher certainly did not 
look his age. He was talL and large, almosf 
robust, in figure. His features were as regular Pii 
features of the best English type can be ; his com- 
plexion had a ruddy healthiness which it was 
pleasant to look upon. His forehead was clear 
and high, but not broad, and surmounted by short, 
curly, bright brown hair. His lips were full and 
sensuous, but the smile which, in public at any 
rate, they almost always wore had not the itieffable 
sweetness for which the Fletcher smile had (6t 
generations been locally celebrated, which had 
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belonged in its full perfection to his father, and 
which lighted up the somewhat heavy countenance 
of his elder brother on those rare occasions when 
Silas did smile. His ejres were of the purest blue, 
and almost the only drawback to the nearly perfect 
beauty of his countenance was the weakness and 
indecision of what Philip Fletcher used to call his 
' foolish Burroughs chin.' (The Burroughses were 
kinsfolk on the grandmother*s side, famous for the 
recession of the feature in question, and special 
objects of contempt to the ex-major, who was 
almost as intolerant of silliness as of absolute 
vice.) Oliver's figure was remarkably good, and he 
dressed with a perfect although somewhat elaborate 
taste, which the most acknowledged dandies of the 
Foreign Office or the Household Brigade might 
have envied the provincial timber-merchant He 
had a loud, hearty voice; he was really good- 
humoured, and was believed to be good-natured ; 
and he sang with both skill and feeling. He was a 
fair rider to hounds, an expert fisherman, and a 
capital shot He daficed well, and flirted better. 
Our readers therefore will be pi-epared to believe 
that he was popular with both men and womedi 
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^nd made very welcome at every house which he 
chose to visit within the town of Playford or the 
limits of the Dunsborough Hunt. 

Olivia Raleigh loved and respected both her 
uncles. Her mother had never had a separate 
home. It had been arranged that she was to con- 
tinue to live at Playford with her father until her 
husband should return from his three years' cruise. 
When Philip Fletcher and his daughter and Lieu- 
tenant Raleigh were all dead, Olivia had lived on 
with her uncles as a matter of course. Old Mr. 
Raleigh was a widower of small means ; and v^hen 
he offered his grandchild a home, he hoped and 
expected that his proposal would be declined, as it 
was declined, by her mother's family. It was far 
better that poor Lionel's girl should be brought up 
by two well-to-do bachelor uncles in a civilized 
town not far from London, than that she should 
pass her life in a slenderly-provided parsonage on 
the bleakest part of Dartmoor. So that was 
settled. 

Olivia can scarcely be said to have felt gratitude 
to her uncles for this complete adoption by them. 
It never occurred to her that things could be 
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ordered otherwise. In her ignorance of the world, 
it seemed to her merely natural that her uncles 
should treat their dead sister's child as if she had 
been their own. But she loved her uncles dearly, 
and when she indulged in long fantastic day- 
dreams, imagining all sorts of impossible blessings 
for herself and others, one of her favourite wishes 
was that she might be able to do or procure some- 
thing that should make Uncle Silas as bright and 
happy as Uncle Oliver, and Uncle Oliver rich 
enough to live in London and to marry a beautiful 
grand lady. 

Yet Olivia loved both her uncles. But, while 
her affection for her elder kinsman was leavened 
with respect, and kept, as it were, in check by the 
grave reserve of his manners, her love for her 
younger uncle was, if not warmer in reality, much 
more demonstrative in outward manifestation. She 
had the same craving for love as tormented Silas 
Fletcher ; but in her case it was abundantly satisfied 
by one at least of her guardians. Could she be 
expected to know that when Oliver sent Mr. 
Trimmer to measure her for a riding-habit, and 
simultaneously with that Amazonian costume pre- 
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sented her with * a duck of a long-tailed pony/ on 
which to ride with him to the Dunsborough meets 
— could she be expected to divine that it was the 
graver uncle who instigated his brother to that act 
of extravagance, and provided the funds for carry- 
ing it into execution, because he had once heard 
the child express to Seeley Trotter her wish that 
she had a horse to ride, for ' she knew she could 
sit one better and not be in half such a funk on 
his back as Ella Cotsgreave was on the grey Arab 
which her father had brought her from India, and 
which she did not know how to manage one bit '? 

How could the child have guessed this, or that 
Oliver was desired to present these much-prized 
gifts in his own name, because Silas chose to think 
they would be welcomer as coming from the 
favourite uncle? Neither Oliver nor his niece 
knew that the serious merchant, poring over his 
desk in the dingy counting-house, while they were 
cantering merrily over the Skerrow Downs, would 
have given half his capital to take Oliver's place 
as his neice's companion and instructor in horse- 
manship. Still less would either of them have 
believed that he could outshine his brother in both 
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capacities. Yet Silas, though he seldom talked of 
horses, was as bold and skilful a rider as his brother 
was a showy one. And if the proud, shy man, 

* 

instead of hugging his sorrow and petting it like a 
spoiled child, had entered the lists boldly with his 
brother for 01ivia*s love, she, with her sunny wit 
and keen perceptjioa$, must soon have discovered 
how much better his conversation was worth listen- 
ing to th^n the good-natured but somewhat mind- 
less rattle of the other uncle, which she thought it 

almost a sin to fed was at times as wearying as the 
' crackling of thorns under a pot' 



CHAPTER IIL 

GASTON DE SlfiGALAS. 

' Then the king/ said Claverhouse, with his usual com- 
posure, ' has lost a stout soldier, and the devil has got one.' 
--Old Mortality, 

The morning after her long conversation with 
Uncle Silas, which she had thought over a great 
deal that evening, when her uncle had gone to 
dinner, leaving her in the drawing-room with her 
tea and the ' Heart of Midlothian/ Olivia had just 
sat down to give her uncle Silas his breakfast, 
when the postman's knock was followed by the 
delivery to Mr. Fletcher of a letter on thin paper, 
bearing a foreign postmark and a black seal. The 
timber-merchant examined it all over, and took out 
his penknife to cut the paper neatly round the 
seal, with a deliberation which sorely tried Olivia's 
patience. She was dying to know what Cousin 
Penelope said. Her quick eye had caught the 
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well-known handwriting on the address before her 
uncle had apparently made up his mind who his 
correspondent was. Olivia had never seen Cousin 
Penelope, but she had often heard her uncle Silas 
read the letters which their kinswoman never failed 
to write to him on the first of every month. The 
shrewd observation and original opinions expressed 
in hybrid language by Madame de Sdgalas had a 
singular charm for the home-bred girl, who looked 
forward to their monthly arrival with as pleasant 
an anticipation as that with which Uncle Silas 
awaited his * Blackwood.' 

*Good heavensr suddenlyejaculated Mr. Fletcher, 
' Gaston de S^galas is dead.' 

' Poor Cousin Penelope !' said Olivia, the ready 
tears of sympathy springing to her deep grey eyes. 
'Was it not terribly sudden ?' asked the child : ' she 
had had such good accounts of him when she wrote 
last' 

Silas Fletcher did not throw the letter across to 
her ; he never threw anything, especially to a lady^ 
even if that lady was only twelve years old and his 
own niece; but he handed it to her with grave 
courtesy. Uncle Silas generally showed his niece 
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the few unbusiness letters which he ever receivied. 
There were few secrets in that house. To }>e sure, 
Uncle Oliver sometimes turned a litjtle red wheg 
Queenie insisted on reading some of his letters, 
which he would crumple up and thrust into his 
pocket, declaring they were not meant for little 
girls ; but this was only sometimes. The letters 
which came to Castle Terrace, except those de- 
livered at the counting-house below, were geiierajily 
held to be common property. Madame de S.^g^a^ 
letter ran thus : 

' Dear old Bunting i 

(Even in her hour of sorest sorrow Cousin Pene- 
.lope could not call her grizzled kinsman by any 
other than the pet nickname which he bore forty 
years ago, when he would teach her Madelon to 
play at ' Follow my leader- over the timber-stacks 
on the old wharf, or to wade with tucked-up gar- 
ments through the black ooze of the river Play at 
low tide in quest of crabs. With her acquired 
foreign notions, this English wife of a French 
^migr£ had wanted Philip Fletcher to promise that 
Silas should marry her daughter when be game of 
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s^. But the timber-merchant only laughed at her, 
and Silas ungallantly declared that ' he would never 
many a Frenchy, not he !' and in the very first year 
of the Restoration, when the De S^galas had re- 
turned to France, Madelon, who was plain in person 
and easy of temper, had been persuaded, in the 
interests of her brother, to whom it was essential 
that the attenuated family estate should succeed in 
its entirety, to enter a not very rigorous order of 
nuns, whp were content with a small dowry from so 
high-born a postulant ; and she was at this very 
moment abbess of the famous convent of Sainte 
Brigitte aux Bois.) 

' Comment te le dirai-je ? Ah I que ton tendre 
ccEur va pleurer. My poor Gaston — ^you guess what 
I am about to tell you — my brave, my beautiful boy 
is dead. They say it was he who provoked the duel. 
But it is not true. On Ta Iclchement assassin d—oui, 
assassin^, c'est bien le mot. His ship was lying off 
Manilla. He was coaxed to play at cards with 
some of the officers of the garrison. It was a vile 
guet'Opens, The Spaniards won his money. They 
fastened a quarrel on him. The son of a French 
gentleman and of an English Fletcher knew hot 

4—2 
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fear. He fought two of his assassins. He slew 
his first antagonist. The second miscreant pierced 
my poor boy's heart. He fell dead, without a 
moment of time in which to speed a prayer to God 
or a blessing to his mother. I am alone in the 
world, widowed and childless. Madelon shut up 
in her convent is as dead to me as my poor boy, 
my noble Gaston. Viens me voir, viens me con- 
seiller. Ah! Bunting, I speak French, but my 
heart in its agony turns to my English friends. 
There are none here to whom I care to speak as I 
could speak to you. Tu feras part de cette triste 
nouvelle ^ ton fr^re. U ne m'a jamais beaucoup 
aimd ; et moi, je ne raffole pas de lui. But he will 
pity me now, for I have lost my boy. J'embrasse 
ta ni&ce de tout le coeur qui me reste. Is she as 
beautiful as her mother ? But no, that is impos- 
sible. 

'l don't apologize for calling on you to leave 
your business and your home to come and comfort 
an old woman, for I know your heart, the brav^ 
true, tender heart which others should have known 
better. And you are my cousin, you know ; and 
we Fletchers have always clung to each other 
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whether the sun shone or the heavens were frown- 
ing. 

* Your loving old cousin, 

• Penelope, 

' Vicomtesse de SSgalasJ 

Oliver Fletcher was never an early riser, 
especially after a day's hunting, and Olivia had 
read through Madame de Sdgalas' letter before he 
made his appearance at the breakfast-table. His 
correspondence had been taken up to his bedroom ; 
and as he took Penelope's letter from his niece he 
gave his brother one which he had just received 
from the English consul in the Philippines, who 
had been a schoolfellow and Cambridge crony 
of the younger Fletcher. Mr. Considine gave a 
version of the duel which by no means tallied with 
the poor mother's account of the catastrophe. 

The Consul wrote : 

' My dear Fletcher, 

' Knowing you to be related to the Vicomte 
de S^galas, who was out here in command of the 
French Hne-of-battle ship L Impirieusey I think it 
right to let you know the circumstances of his 
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death, so far as I have gathered them from the 
officer who has succeeded to his command. Of 
course, you are aware that your French relative 
was a confirmed and desperate gambler, as well as 
a man of a most violent temper, and a redoubted 
duellist Invited to dine with the officers of the 
Spanish regiment quartered here, he insisted after 
dinner on playing at monte for high stakes. The 
Spaniards would have much preferred that he 
should accompany them to a reception at the 
captain-general's. He rejected this proposal rather 
ungraciously. With national politeness, his enter- 
tainers, seeing that their guest was bent on play, 
deferred to his wishes. He played recklessly, and 
lost his stakes. His infernal temper got the better 
of him. He threw the cards on the floor, stamped 
with rage, and declared that he had been cheated. 
Even then the Spanish gentlemen were unwilling 
to quarrel with him, or to resent the insolent 
language and demeanour of a foreigner who was 
their guest. But forbearance could not be carried 
beyond a certain limit They were all in uniform. 
He drew his sword, and almost before the senior 
officer present had time to put himself on his 
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guard, he had run hnn through the lungs, and 
turned fiercely on a young lieutenant, who, after a 
few passes, laid De S^galas dead at his feet. 

* The officers of the French ship not only acquit 
the Spaniards of all blame, but handsomely ac- 
knowledge that throughout the whole distressing 
alfeir they acted with praiseworthy forbearance 
and magnanimity. From what his countrymen 
tell me, De S^galas must have been a thoroughly 
mauvais sujet. They say that he broke his father's 
heart, and has reduced a doting mother to absolute 
penury. She has, they tell me, even pawned, 
or sold, her trinkets to pay her son's gambling- 
debts. It is a great pity. He was a fine, hand- 
some fellow, with an unmistakable air of distinction 
about him. He was one of the smartest seamen, 
too, in the French navy. Even the officers, to 
whom he was at times insolent and overbearing, 
did not altogether dislike him, and he was the 
object of almost fanatical admiration to his crew. 

'Remember me to your brother. You will 

receive the cheroots about a month after this letter 

from 

' Yours sincerely, 

'Marcus B. Considine/ 
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Uncle Silas looked sad and sorry after he had 
read this letter. His brother, who hated trouble 
or worry of any kind, either for himself or others, 
turned to talk lightly on indifferent matters to 
Olivia. But, seeing that her face was to the full 
as serious as his brother^ he whistled rather 
pcf&vishly, and sat down to his breakfast. After a 
pause, he said : 

' I don't see that there is anything to be done 

' It is impossible,* Silas rejoined, * to determine 
what can or what cannot be done, without going 
over to Morlaix and seeing exactly how Cousin 
Penelope is situated, and what are her means and 
intentions/ 

' Yes, I suppose so ; but we can't go.* 

' I can,' said Silas. 

' What ! in this beastly weather, and with your 
cold ? Nonsense !* 

* Nevertheless, it must be. Olivia, go and tell 
Christopher to get me an outside place — box seat, 
if not engaged — on the " Rocket/* for to-morrow 
morning.' 

' But, Silas I' 

' But, uncle K 
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Remonstrances of niece and brother were, how- 
ever, equally vain. Penelope was in trouble ; 
Penelope was a Fletcher ; Penelope had asked him 
to go to her, and to Penelope he was going. 

Oliver Fletcher's whistle was sharper and kss 
tuneful than ever. He was the best of fellows 
when everything went smoothly with him. But 
the least thing that interfered with his habits or 
comforts would make him ' pish ' and ' pshaw ' and 
whistle discordantly. Why should Silas go away ? 
It was such a bore to dine alone, and Silas had 
some absurd notions about Rosebud (another pet 
name for Olivia) being too young for late dinners. 

* What relation is Cousin Penelope to me ?' said 
Olivia, by way of making a break, not in the con- 
versation, but in the silence. ' I never could quite 
make out.' 

* What relation is old Pen to Fairybird here ? — 
eh, Silas ? You are better at the family genealo- 
gies than I am.' 

* Well, I don't quite know the exact degree of 
cousinship. Let us see. Our grandfather — that is, 
your great grandfather, child— had two brothers. 
The eldest, Reginald, who went to the bar, married 
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a Slirt^hire heiress, and settled ar^ died In that 
county, leaving an only child, who is now Vicom- 
tesse de Sdgalas. She married just before the 
French Revolution broke out, and she and her 
husband returned to this country soon after as 
imigris! 

* TTien, if she is the daughter of my great-grand- 
uncle, she must be my Oh, I am sure I don't 

know K said Olivia, feirly puzzled. ' But is Parson 
Jem, then, her brother ?' 

'Oh no; he is the son of my grandfather's 
other brother, Hannibal, who was English consul 
at Barcelona, where he married a Catalan lady, 
and where he died, leaving also an only child, a 
son. That child is Santiago Fletcher, whom you 
irreverently style Father Jem.' 

' How came he to be a Roman Catholic and a 
priest, uncle f 

'Well, his father became a Roman Catholic 
shortly after his marriage, and brought up his son 
in his new faith. Why he became a priest I 
cannot tell you. Why do other men become 
priests ?' 

*Why, indeed?' said Oliver, with a laugh. He 
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often tkought that he said witty things, and would 
be very merry over them when other persons could 
not discover the point. Neither Silas nor Olivia 
laughed now. 'I hate a fellow who won't see 
another man's joke/ thought Oliver. 'Queenie, 
now, of course, cotdd not be expected to under- 
stand it.' 

The next morning the ' Rocket * drove up to 
Gastle Terrace. Ordinary passengers had to go 
with bag and baggage to the Falcon, and to start 
from thence. But Mr. Fletcher could never have 
been considered by any loyal Playford man as an 
ordinary passenger. To Sam Piper, who had 
grown from a slovenly knife and boot-boy into as 
smart a coachman as ever wore an upper benjamin 
or a low-crowned hat, the Mr. Fletchers, as he 
called the brothers, were the best and greatest 
men on his ' hundred and thirty-four mile of road 
backward and for'ard betwixt here and Suthampton; 
and as for Miss Livy — lor ! if the Princess Victoriar 
is to be Queen some day, as folks tell, why. Miss 
Livy ought to be a emperess.' 

Silas Fletcher drove off at eight o'clock the next 
morning, wrapped up as we used to wrap up for 
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stage-coach journeys in the old days, which about 
this time were verging to their end. A red-and- 
grey comforter, worked for him by Olivia, had 
been tied neatly round his neck by the deft fingers 
of the worker ; and the same hands had thrust a 
bundle of sandwiches into each side-pocket, and a 
flask of sherry into the breast-pocket of his long 
great-coat. 

It was strange that the gray, grave man who 
gave her so quiet a good-bye kiss should have 
been so hugely gratified by his niece's small and 
commonplace attentions, and should have felt so 
disproportionate an amount of thankfulness for 
such infinitely little kindnesses; that he should 
have perpetually pulled out the ends of the com- 
forter from the folds of his waistcoat, into which 
Olivia had nicely tucked it, to admire the neatness 
of the knitting, of which he was as good a judge 
as King KofTee Kali, and the perfect taste of the 
colours; that he should have thought the rather 
ordinary sherry had a more delicious flavour than 
his grandfather's famous Madeira; and that he 
should have kept one sandwich in his pocket till 
he got to Morlaix and the bread had grown stiff 
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and the yellow of the yolk purple, because he 
could not bear to think he had eaten the last of the 
dainties she had prepared for him. Our readers 
will probably agree with his younger brother in 
thinking Silas Fletcher ' a queer fellow.' 

' What a queer fellow that brother of mine is i' 
thought Oliver, as the coach rattled round the 
comer of the Terrace by St. Martin's Church, and 
Sam Piper turned round to salute Miss Raleigh 
with a horizontal elevation of his whip to his 
forehead and a grin of profound respect, as she 
stood watching his departure from the street door. 
< Who but Silas,' he continued, putting his thoughts 
into words^ which he addressed to his niece—-' who 
but Silas would have thought it necessary to take 
a disagreeable journey at this wretched time of 
year, with a bad cold too, and to cross the Channel 
with this wind^ all to see an old woman who could 
scarcely be called much of a relation to begin with, 
and who has fairly lost all claim to be reckoned 
one of us by her outlandish marriage and residence 
in a foreign land? Just as if a letter or two 
between Playford and Morlaix would not settle 
any business that has to be done quite as satis- 
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factoriLy as a personal visit undertaken at the cost 
of so much discomfort and inconvenience T 

' But then you don't like Cousin Penelope, Uncl^ 
NoU ; sbfi says so in her letter ; and I/ndje Sil^ 
does.' 

'N0| I never cared much for her, nor she for 
me, as she frankly acknowledges. She used to 
'' cotton " to Silas most when we were boy^ An4 
I heard her tell Father Jem one day that I was my 
mother's pet as much as Anna was xay fetb^r's, 
but that Silas, who was worth more than ?^ the 
rest of us heaped together^ was put upop by Hfi^ 
whole family.' 

' And was i|t so. Uncle Noll ?' 

Oliver Fletcher threw back his wellrshaped head, 
took an imperceptible side-glance at the black»2^n4- 
gold oval mirror over the sideboard (they were 
finishing the breakfast which had been interrupted 
by the elder brother's departure), and gave a low 
satisfied laugh. 

'How can / tell, Queenibus? Fathers and 
mothers will have favourites: Anna was my 
father's. Mothers, however, are held to be the 
better judges of their children's characters and 
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agreeableaess ; and jf my poor mother—— How* 
ever, that is not the point. I hated old Pen'« 
interference. What ))usiness wa$ it of hers ? 
'' Bad Pen/' I used to call her ; and she's too old 
a pen to mend now, J take it' 

And Oliver laughed powerfully at his own 
joke. 

Old Philip Fletcher had not been a frequent 
laugher, and it was seldom indeed that Silas gave 
way to a loud fit of merriment But when the ex- 
Fusilier did laugh (at Cousin Penelope, for instance, 
to whom he was strongly attached, and whom he 
dearly loved to tease), or when Silas, from a sub- 
dued chuckle, burst out into an uncontrollable peal, 
as he read to his niece the 'Antiquary' or the 
* Legend of Montrose' — books which the middle- 
aged man loved to read for their shrewd wit and 
wisdom, and the child to listen to for their tender 
romance — there was s^n infectious ring in the 
laughter both of sire and son, which you missed 
in the less rare cachinnations of Oliver, despite 
his cheery manner and his hearty voice. Some 
physiognomists say that the eye, others that the 
mouth, is the one candid feature which must 
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reveal, or rather which cannot conceal, the owner's 
disposition. 

'Nonsense, my dears!' Cousin Pen would say: 
'you know a man best by his laugh. Look at 
that handsome fellow, Oliver: his eyes are bluer, 
brighter, franker-looking even, than his father's, 
and his mouth is as beautiful as Cupid's ; but he 
could no more laugh the kindly silver laugh of 
Philip or of Silas than he could have commanded 
his father's Fusiliers, or given up his own selfish 
pleasures to play with a sick child, as Silas is 
doing.' 

But Cousin Pen was cross with Oliver when she 
said that. Madelon was not an attractive child, 
and it was only natural that Oliver should prefer 
playing at cricket with Dr. Blundell's boys on 
Skerrow Flats to staying at home and painting 
'theatricals' for a rather stupid foreign cousin, 
whose English and whose mumps were both so bad 
as to make her companionship anything but ex- 
hilarating. Silas was a much better cricketer and 
cared far more for the game than his brother did, 
yet he sat and painted the whole bright summer 
afternoon for the plain little French girl, who, with 
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the peevishness of sickness, found fault with eveiy 
colour that he mixed, and with every bit of tinsel 
that he gummed on to the startling ' characters ' he 
was embellishing for her ; but then, as Oliver said 
just now, Silas Fletcher was a queer fellow — there 
could be no doubt of that. 
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( CHAPTER IV, 



VISCOUNTESS PENELOPE. 

' Weary with toil I haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 
But then begins a journey in my head, 
To work my mind, when bod/s work's expired.' 

Shakespeare. 

Silas Fletcher knew that the dissipations and 
extravagances of the scapegrace vicomte, whose 
death the doting mother persisted in considering a 
species of martyrdom, must necessarily have severely 
crippled the resources of Madame de Sdgalas. He 
knew, or supposed, that the old family chdteau had 
been mortgaged, and that the vicomtesse was living 
entirely in the town of Morlaix, in a house which it 
had been the custom of the De Sdgalas to occupy 
for three months of the winter of every year. But 
he did not know until he had arrived in that old- 
fashioned town, and was dropped from the diligence 
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at the door of a small and dingy boarding-house, 

how complete had been the old lady's ruin, and how 

skilfully she had concealed her penury from her 

English relatives. Even now, when compelled to 

call on her old favourite for advice and guidance, 

Cousin Penelope with fond hypocrisy struggled to 

conceal the extent of her son's rapacity and to 

extenuate the discomfort of her own surroundings. 

' In the French marine, Silas,' she said, ' it is so 

necessary to have plenty of ready money. To fit 

out his cabin, now, and to take the command of a 

line-of-battle-sbip, like L Impirieuse^ Gaston had 

to ' 

'To mortgage the ch&teau and the park? I 
should hardly have thought that necessary,' said 
Silas.' 

' Ah, Bunting, it is of no use to lie, they say, to 

one's lawyer or to one's confessor ; and you must 

bea little bit both of confessorand lawyerto me now.' 

< It is of no use to lie to anybody,' said downright 

Silas. ' But who is lying ?* 

* Mais moi, pardi,' answered the old woman ; * je 
t'en ai bien menti. The chclteau and park of De 
S^galas are not mortgaged. They are sold, and 

S— 2 
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the village too. The Morlaix house was damp 
and ill-drained. Eh ! me voila encore en train de 
mentir— enfin, it has gone too. I have been a 
foolish woman, a bad manager. Since Maurice 
died, the whole property has gone to rack and ruin. 
Poor Gaston, who would have helped me to keep 
things together, was always at sea, or in Paris, look- 
ing out for a ship. Paris nowadays is a real tomb 
for money. And when one is named De S^galas, 
and serves the king, one cannot live in a garret. 
Et ainsi, vois-tu ?* 

And so the generous old soul went on, telling 
falsehoods one moment and retracting them with 
shame the next, and all to shield the dead son who 
had broken her heart and robbed her of her daily 
bread. 

With the tender instinct of a man who had 
suffered keenly in his own feelings, Silas Fletcher 
was almost morbidly quick-sighted to avoid saying 
or doing anything to hurt those with whom he 
came in contact It had become part of his religion 
to shrink from giving pain even to the vanity or 
self-love of his fellow-creatures. To add a sting 
to a remorseful conscience, or a sorrow to an afflicted 
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heart, by word, sign, or look of his, would have 
been as impossible to his nature as to inflict actual 
bodily torture. And although he knew fully now 
what he had partially known and vehemently 
suspected before, that Gaston de S^galas had been 
a thorough scamp and even worse, he affected to 
believe that his cousin's enforced attendances at 
the H6tel de la Marine in Paris, and the expenses 
of fitting out his ship, had compelled him to sell a 
property bringing in an income of a hundred thou- 
sand francs, and that his mother had sold the dower 
house in Morlaix simply because the drainage was 
defective and she preferred the society — such 
society ! — of a third-rate pension. And this belief 
he affected so naturally that poor Cousin Penelope 
lay awake a great part of that night, thinking with 
pride one moment what an accomplished deceiver 
she must be, and hating herself the next for the 
ease with which these desperately cunning false- 
hoods came to her — she who had almost more than 
the Fletcher hatred of lies, and to whom the sin of 
deceit was as the sin of witchcraft. * And I make 
my confession, too, next Saturday,' she murmured 
as she fell at last into a remorseful sleep. 
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Silas in his pretty white tent-bed at the Faisan, 
that most comfortable of small French provincial 
hotels in the days before railways had made much 
progress, and when small provincial hotels in France 
possessed that marvellous Combination of kind 
treatment, comfort, and a good table which few of 
our readers under forty can ever have seen — Silas 
would, though his conscience was clearer than his 
cousin's, lie awake the greater 'portion of the night. 
The sheets were by no means as white as snow ; 
on the contrary, there was a brownish tint in the 
unbleached flax ; but they shone with cleanliness, 
and there was a pleasant odour about them of the 
wild thyme which perfumed all ihe oak clothes- 
chests of the Faisan. But, pleasant as was his bed 
both to sight and smell, there was little sleep to be 
coaxed out of it. It was a double-bed, and he 
changed his head from the right pillow to the left, 
and back again, repeatedly, in the hope that each 
would prove more soothing than the other. The 

apprehension of what Olivia might think and say 
disturbed him a little, but the fear of Oliver's 
opposition was more sleep-dispelling than the 
strongest green tea he had ever drunk. 
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* As for Olivia/ he thought, ' she and Cousin Pen 
will take to each other capitally. The child can't 
be jealous. It will be pleasant for her to have a 
lady, and one of her own kith and kin, to keep her 
company, and refine the manliness of the old 
bachelor home. Then they are both original in 
thought and expression. They are both honest 
and true. But will Olivia kick against a new-born 
authority ? Will she revolt against one of her own 
sex coming to exercise control where she has 
always reigned supreme ? Oh, no ! Olivia, with 
her tender heart, will long to be of comfort to the 
poor stricken French cousin. At least, I hope so. 
For, dear as Penelope is to me, as my father's 
favourite cousin, as my staunch friend and pro- 
tector in childhood, as the woman I think best of 
in the world, she can but hold a second place in 
my heart to Anna's daughter. What love— I do 
not mean lover's love — we men give to our sisters, 
our daughters, or to those whom we love as 
daughters, which they are utterly unconscious of, 
and which they would not quite believe ! Yes, 
Olivia comes first, and without her consent nothing 
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must be done. But I know she will give it — gladly 
give it.* 

And, having smothered for the time at least this 
lesser fear, he turned to grapple with the larger 
doubt that shared his bed and would not let him 
sleep : * How would Oliver receive the proposal 
that Cousin Penelope should take up her per- 
manent abode at Castle Terrace?* He never 
liked Pen in old days, and knew that she was not 
specially fond of him. 'But it is nearly thirty 
years since they met ; and his boyish dislike can 
hardly have survived so long. Hang it ! I don't 
know, Oliver is a good-tempered fellow, but he 
sometimes remembers things which it would be 
better to forget. In his heart, I don't think that 

he has ever forgiven my father for his preference of 
Anna, though he is so fond of Anna's child. He 
dislikes, too, any change in his modes and habits 
of life. He is not fond of old people ; and I 
suppose we must call Penelope old now : she is 
just twenty years older than I am, and that makes 
her sixty-seven. And he hates anything gloomy 
or ugly. I don't think that so good a creature as 
our cousin will continue gloomy long. In spite of 
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herself, she must be all the happier, after the first 
bitterness of her sorrow is overpast, to know that 
that poor devil of a Gaston, by his death in a duel, 
has probably escaped the galleys. But she will 
dress in crape and bombazine, and she is certainly 
not handsome. Then she has a decided will and 
strong opinions of her own, which she is at no pains 
to repress. But she is in trouble ; and, except 
Father Jem, we are her only relations. And why 
not Father Jem ? Bah ! no woman, except crusty 
old Deborah, has ever been known to enter his 
doors. Besides, it is mainly on the interest that I 
want her to take in our poor motherless Olivia that 
I calculate for giving her an aim and object in her 
lonely life. No, Oliver cannot object especially if 
I get Olivia on my side.' No, it would not do. 
His other doubt was dead, smothered as completely 
under the pillow as little Edward V. ; but his 

brother As the cathedral clock chimed five, 

Silas Fletcher fell asleep. 

Of course the reader sees that Silas Fletcher 
wished to make up his mind to offer a home in the 
old Playford House to his unhappy kinswoman. 
But he also sees, if he is a reader of discernment, 
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that this is a step which he would not take without 
consultation with his brother or the concurrence of 
his niece. Castle Terrace was his own. By-the- 
bye, it should be understood that Castle Terrace 
is not a street, or a row, or even a block of houses. 
It is the name given to the one ugly, comfortable 
red-brick house built on the summit of the old 
castle slope, with a broad flagged terrace looking 
down upon the Play, and surmounting a good-sized 
and very level bowling-green, to which you de- 
scended by a flight of stone steps, and from which 
another flight of steps led you to a lovely old- 
fashioned wilderness of a garden. 

Mrs. Philip Fletcher had been greatly attached 
to this garden. When her children were in the 
nursery, her intervals of leisure from dressing, or. 
teaching, or doctoring her darlings, were all passed 
here. When they were at school or college, she 
was able to give more time and fuller attention to 
her loved flowers. And when her husband and 
Anna were riding about the country, the jealous 
wife and mother, who was a strong and healthy- 
minded woman who never fretted over her troubles, 
found her chief solace and comfort in tending her 
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tulips and roses and fuchsias. The traditions of 
their mother's school of gardening had been 
lovingly perpetuated by her children. Here you 
saw no trim beds intersected by mathematical 
figures in variegated gravel. There was not a blue 
border to this bed, a red to that, and a chocolate- 
coloured to a third. But jonquils, narcissi, stocks, 
peonies, sweet-williams, tulips, carnations, polyan- 
thuses, and such old-time flowers, grew each in 
their season, in rich but well-trained luxuriance, 
showing fairer and smelling sweeter, as even 
Madame Sdgalas, with all her partiality for French 
gardens, was fain to admit, than any flowers looked 
or smelt elsewhere. 

Yes, Castle Terrace was Silas's own. And of 
course he had a right to give a home in it to his 
cousin — or to anyone else, for that matter. But he 
was not a man to stand much on his rights. It 
had been his brother's home, as it had been his. 
His brother had been born in it six years after 
Silas first saw the light — it was a watch-fire out- 
side his father's hut — on the banks of the Sesque- 
hanna. And Silas would no more think of dis- 
posing of the house or of making use of it in any 
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way without his brother's consent or approval, than 
he would undertake any purchase or operation in 
the business in which they were partners, without 
Oliver's active concurrence. Oliver, too, had at 
least an equal — perhaps, Silas thought ruefully, a 
prior — right, as Olivia's godfather, to say what 
would be best to do for her interest and comfort in 
the matter. 

Neither Lionel Raleigh nor his wife had left a 
will. The hundred pounds a year allowed to the 
lieutenant by his aunt. Miss Talboys, had not been 
withdrawn from his widow or child during the old 
lady's life, but at her death it devolved on her 
natural heirs ; and Olivia had no property of any 
kind to require the management of guardians or 
the assistance of executors. The tie between her 
and her uncles was simply one of affection. 
Neither of the brothers had any legal claim over, 
or responsibility towards, his niece. But none 
the less were her rights acknowledged and her 
comforts sought. And when Silas Fletcher fell 
asleep in the best bedroom of the Faisan, he 
did so with a full conviction and determination 
that Cousin Penelope's future abode and destina- 
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tion must be discussed in the parliament of 
Castle Terrace, where the youngest of the three 
members had a voice at least as potent as that 
of her seniors. 



CHAPTER V. 

A LICENTIATE OF SALAMANCA. 

^ He was a shepherd and no mercenarie : 
And though he holy were and vertuous. 
He was to sinful men not despitous ; 
But Criste's lore and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.' 

Chaucer. 

After a week at Morlaix passed in unravelling 
Madame de S^galas' affairs, talking over old times, 
and discussing the relative advantages of France 
and England for the widow lady's future abode, 
Silas Fletcher returned to Playford to submit his 
proposal to his brother and his niece. He did not 
communicate to his cousin this intention. He 
merely told her that he should like to consult his 
brother as to the disposal of the miserable wreck 
of her property — a rente viagire secured on the 
estate of a cousin of her husband in return for a 
loan incurred many years before, and amounting 
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to considerably less than one hundred pounds a 
year. 

The old 'Rocket' kept its time better than 
many modern railway trains, and at ten minutes 
to ten P.M. precisely, Oliver Fletcher had finished 
his game of pool in the billiard-room of the Falcon, 
and was preparing to wash the marks of chalk 
from his fingers and the odour of tobacco from his 
mouth in the adjoining dressing-room. As the 
clock began to strike, it was rudely interrupted by 
the shrill blast of a horn and the rattle of wheels, 
and two strokes of the town timepiece still re- 
mained unuttered when Sam Piper pulled up his 
smoking team at the door of the inn, and Silas 
had received the first hearty words of welcome 
from his brother. 

* Drive up to the Terrace, Sam, with Mr. 
Fletcher's luggage,' said Uncle Oliver, *and tell 
Miss Raleigh not to sit up for us, as we shall not 
be at home before twelve.' 

' Why not go home at once ?* said Silas, reluc- 
tantly descending from the coach. * I am cold and 
tired, and should like to see the child before I go 
to bed; 
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' I am afraid, Cousin Silas, that it is I who have 
interfered with your comfort/ said a tall, slight 
gentleman, who appeared at this instant on the 
steps of the inn ; ' but I am very anxious to hear 
all about poor Penelope, and I persuaded Oliver 
to promise that you would both come and sup 
with me.' 

'Yes, as Father Jem had a notion that we 
should be breaking in upon Queenie if he came 
to sup with us, I undertook to take you round to 
him.' 

The Father Jem alluded to was a tall, spare 
ecclesiastic, of a type long since broken up. 
Educated abroad, in the famous University of 
Salamanca, he had been chaplain to the Spanish 
Embassy in Paris at the breaking out of the 
Revolution. Up to that time he had borne a pure 
a^nd blameless character ; and if there had been 
no special unction of piety in his manners or con- 
versation, if the priest had been gracefully grafted 
on the man of the world and society, Father 
Santiago Fletcher was far from being a mere 
drawing-room abb^ ; still less had he ever brought 
reproach on his holy calling. But during the 
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Reign of Terror several of his dearest friends and 
daily associates — great nobles, fine ladies^ and 
brother priests — ^had been driven into exile and 
poverty, or had expiated on the scaffold their 
crimes, their rank, or their virtues. And when 
the young priest accompanied by choice his re- 
latives the De S^galas to England, his character 
had received the indelible expression of serious- 
ness which had hitherto appeared wanting in his 
somewhat easy character. As chaplain to the 
Ambassador of Spain, he could have returned 
without hindrance to the country of his birth. 
But he knew that Maurice de Sdgalas was timid 
and selfish, little able to protect wife or child, and 
much more likely to submit with feminine courage 
and resignation to the doom of the Committee of 
Public Safety than to incur risk, hardship, and 
contumely in forcing his way to his wife's country. 
Father Fletcher it was, then, who bribed an in- 
corruptible Jacobin to furnish the necessary pass- 
ports, who hired and steered the boat which 
conveyed them from St. Malo to Jersey, and who 
gagged and would have pistolled one of the three 
boatmen, who, on discovering that the passengers 

6 
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were aristoSy would have delivered them up to the 
captain of the republican chasse-mar^ey stationed 
off the coast. It was he who finally brought them 
safe to Playford, and arranged with the lawyers 
and agents in Brittany for the remittal from time 
to time to the exiles of such modicums of rental 
as fidelity or the belief in a royalist reaction in- 
duced them to spare to the real owners of the 
property which they had acquired as patriotic 
purchasers of the emigrant vicomte's sequestrated 
estates. 

There were but few Roman Catholics in the 
neighbourhood of Playford, but there was a little 
chapel at the back of Davey's ropewalk which had 
been built and endowed by the grandfather of the 
present Duke of Dunsborough before he conformed 
to the Church established by law. A few farmers 
who had declined to .shift their faith with their 
landlord's, the head clerk in the Playford branch 
of the Edenshire Bank, some Irish labourers em- 
ployed on the incipient railway, old Mrs. Coppinger 
in Lomax's Fields, and the man who kept the 
Walford turnpike, were almost the only frequenters 
of the 'mass-house,; as Silas Fletcher and others 
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of the sterner sort persisted in calling the chapel, 
which was now confided to his cousin's charge. 
But the silver-tongued abW whom bepatched and 
bepowdered ladies had listened to with rapture 
and flattered with insinuating tact, was far happier 
with his humble flock than he had ever been with 
his congregation of courtiers and ambassadors. 
His heart and soul were now in his work, as well 
as his conscience and his sense of duty. Through 
much tribulation he had won, if not the kingdom 
of heaven, at least the heavenly-mindedness which 
fits us for it. His alms, considering his means, 
were noble. His charity was as active as it was 
comprehensive, and his love and sympathy for the 
poor were shown in a hundred ways besides the 
gift of food and fuel. Not only by their sick-beds, 
though he was a skilful physician both to soul and 
body, but in their pleasures, their troubles, and 
their quarrels, Father Fletcher was always the 
trusted friend as well as the revered counsellor* 

* Vee mihi si non evangelizavero !* to him meant 

* Woe to the priest who does not live the Gospel, 
as well as preach it' That he did so live was 

6—3 
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acknowledged even by those to whom his preaching 
seemed foolishness, or worse. 

It has been already said that Father Santiago — 
or Parson Jem, as Philip Fletcher had persisted in 
translating the more euphonious Spanish synonym 
— was tall and thin. Yet that is but a poor des- 
cription. Many men are tall and thin who bear no 
other resemblance to this clergyman. Let us go a 
little more into details. In the year 1831 his dress 
and carriage would have been considered some- 
what antiquated, even if they had belonged to a 
dignitary of the Established Church. Father 
Fletcher, it is true, had never recultivated the pig- 
tail which he sacrificed on assuming the disguise of 
a Jacobin lawyer's clerk to escape from France ; 
but in every other respect his costume was very 
much the counterpart of that worn by General 
Washington in Stuart's celebrated portrait, except 
that his clothes were of broadcloth instead of velvet, 
and that the sword was replaced by a gold-headed 
cane, which he generally carried in both hands 
behind his back. He had in the highest degree 
the Spaniard's passion for fine and delicate linen ; 
and perhaps Mrs. Bradshaw, the washer-woman, 
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and Miss Suttaby, the clear-starcher, were the only 
persons in Playford who had heard a peevish word 
from the courteous Popish clergyman. But if his 
cambric shirts were not whiter than fuller could 
whiten them, and if his unstifTened lace ruffles and 
cravat did not fall in faultless folds, Father Fletcher 
had been heard to mutter 'Caramba/ a word at 
once sonorous and unintelligible, which sounded 
terribly like an anathema of his persecuting Church. 
But the awful imprecation had been followed by so 
sweet a smile, not of forgiveness, but of apology 
for his own hastiness, that years had now passed 
without Miss Suttaby or Mrs. Bradshaw giving him 
fresh occasion for sin. His hair had been of a 
bright, almost too bright a chestnut It was now 
nearly white; but, as hair of that complexion 
seldom blanches completely in a healthy man of 
sixty-two, it was more than shrewdly suspected 
that one more taint of worldliness, besides the love 
of delicate linen, still clung to the zealous clergy- 
man, and that his snowy locks would hardly have 
been quite so snowy but for the occasional sprink- 
ling of Mar^chale powder. A Spanish sun had 
not embrowned the clear broad forehead which 
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these hoary locks surmounted- His complexion 
was very fair — so fair that his face, with its almost 
regular feature^ would have been open to a charge 
of eflfeminacy^ but for the unquenched but subdued 
fire in his brown eyes, and for the square and almost 
severe chin, which Phil Fletcher said would have 
made a field-marshal of its owner if he had been 
sent to a military school instead of to a clerical 
seminary. The expression of his face was dignified 
and benevolent — so benevolent that not my Uncle 
Toby himself could more gravitate to him, by a 
mysterious attraction, the poor, the unhappy, or 
the penitent ; so noble in its dignity that the most 
daring reprobate or the most brainless buffoon 
would scarcely have ventured on a ribald word, or 
an unbecoming jest, if Father Santiago were within 
hearing. 

Such was the clerical kinsman who carried off 
the brothers Fletcher to a neat cottage on Playford 
Strand, as the row of houses was called which 
skirted the river beyond the business streets, and 
at the opposite end of the town from that inhabited 
by his cousins. 

The three gentlemen sat down to a supper not 
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certainly as frugal as if the priest had been alone 
instead of discharging the duties of. hospitality to 
invited guests, but more light and simple than 
would have been approved of by the geherality of 
Playfordians. In the eyes of his fellow-townsmen 
the delicate spotless napery, the light unspiced 
dishes, the cool salad unmixed with mustard, egg^ 
and such abominations, the unloaded Bordeaux, 
and the pot of flowers on the table, would have 
been thought shabby equivalents for smoking joints, 
crusty port, and foaming tankards. Santiago 
Fletcher, as soon as the simple repast was over, 
insisted with true Spanish courtesy on his guests 
lighting their cigars, though the smell of ignited 
tobacco was always associated in his mind with 
regicides and safts-culottes and was an offence to 
his fastidious nostrils. These, however, he titillated 
from time to time with perfumed snuff out of a 
Sevres box of rare workmanship (alas ! an^other 
worldly vanity clinging to this unregenerate Papist), 
wondering, as he delicately swept the scattered 
powder from his garments and linen, whether the 
combined influence of sun and air, Bradshaw and 
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Suttaby, would ever clear them of the offensive 
vapour. 

*Now, Cousin Silas, if you are rested and re- 
freshed, do tell us all about poor Cousin Penelope. 
What are her plans, her intentions ? Will she 
continue to live in the old dower-house at Morlaix, 
or will she bury herself in the family chateau ?* 

Silas Fletcher told the sad stoiy of their kins- 
woman's poverty and isolation. 

'Those confounded foreign marriages always 
turn out badly/ Oliver remarked. 

Scarcely for a moment was the clergyman's face 
red and his eyes fierce with anger as he looked up 
at the portrait of his beautiful Spanish mother, 
which hung over the chimney-piece. His expres- 
sion was quite calm again and his voice placid as 
he remarked, * Surely not always. Cousin Oliver } 
surely not always unhappy ? 

Oliver had kindly, if somewhat shallow, feelings ; 
moreover, he was a gentleman. He was much dis- 
tressed at the rudeness and inconsiderateness of his 
speech, and made more than the necessary apolo- 
gies. Silas, with his strange sensitiveness both for 
himself and others, felt a sharp pang of pain, which 
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most persons would have considered quite incom- 
mensurate with the occasion. There was an 
awkward pause, but it did not last long. With the 
ready tact springing from a good heart even more 
than from his knowledge of life, the ecclesiastic 
contrived to bring back the conversation easily and 
naturally to the vicomtesse. 

' What is to become of her ?* 

This question was asked in different tones by 
each of the three. It was for some time answered 
by none of them. At last Oliver said, * Morlaix 
must be a cheap place. A childless widow (for 
Madelon doesn't count) ought to be able to board 
and lodge there comfortably enough ' (reader, re- 
member this was in 183 1) *for seventy pounds a 
year, which I gather will be about the extent of 
Madame de Segalas' income. At Christmas-time 
you and I, Silas, could easily send her a trifle to 
buy a new gown.* 

* Which would, of course, be the best kind of 
consolation for a woman frivolous enough to marry 
a foreigner,' observed Father Jem. 

Silas smiled ; Oliver bit his lips. ' Well, well, a 
gown is a va^x^faqon deparler. When you give a 
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guard or a postilion half a crown to drink your 
health, you don't bind him literally to spend it in 
liquor.' 

This time it was Silas who blushed for shame at 
his brother's want of delicacy and sympathy. The 
priest laughed. Surely a tarantula had bitten him; 
or was it the allusion to foreign marriages ? Oliver 
had never known him so little pleasant, and he 
remarked, somewhat petulantly: 

*I am not so good a hand at weighing words 
and measuring sentences as gentlemen of your 
cloth, Father Jem, but I should have thought that 
I had made my meaning clear enough, that Cousin 
Penelope, who has doubtless many friends at Mor- 
laix * 

'The unfortunate have always and everywhere 
friends,' said Santiago, with a slightly foreign 
idiom, and in so low a voice that it could scarcely 
be considered an interruption. At least Oliver did 
not choose to treat it as such. 

' And, poor as the pittance left to her is, it will 
enable her, with a little help from Silas and myself, 
to subsist in decent comfort among her husband's 
people.' 
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'* Non in solo pane vivit homo/ murmured Father 

Jem, and then he spoke out aloud : ' When I asked 

you, Cousin Silas, to come to me this evening 

before going to the Terrace, I had some misgivings 

as to the embarrassment which our scampish 

cousin Gaston might have brought upon his mother 

though I had never supposed her poverty could be 

so extreme. It would be hard for any woman to 

struggle on as a genteel pauper in a petty town of 

which her husband's family had for centuries been 

the lords, but it is doubly hard when that woman 

is a native of another land. She is one of our own 

kith and kin, too; and foreign marriages, Cousin 

Oliver, do not always crush out of our hearts the 

love and yearning for the home of our youth. AU 

she loved, too, in her adopted land, is buried in the 

cloister or in the grave ; and Cousin Penelope, in 

spite of her French name and title, would, I take 

it, be far happier among her own people and 

kindred than she could ever be as a stranger and a 

sojourner in a foreign land.' 

' But how on earth could she contrive to live in 
England on that absurd income?' 
* If she would consent to come here and keep 
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house for me, she would only require a few gowns 
now and then/ said the clergyman, with a smile, 
' and her seventy pounds a year would, I suppose 

provide her with them.' 

* But,* interrupted Silas, who had been fidgeting 

about on his chair for the last quarter of an hour, 
* that would never do. You are a recluse. Father 
Jem, though no woman-hater.' 

' God forbid !' said the old gentleman. 

* And Penelope would be terribly in your way. 
When you wanted to visit your flock you would 
go, I suppose ; for not even your politeness would 
be allowed to stand in the way of your duty. But 
when you wished to shut yourself up in your 
library over your old books and manuscripts, or to 
take a morning's dig in your garden ' (the clergy- 
man smiled at this accurate description of his 
favourite pursuits), *you would, in spite of your 
gallantry, find an old woman, to whom you would 
feel bound to be aux petits soins^ terribly in your 
way. Then, again, would old Deborah bear "a 
rival on her throne " one whit more equably than 

the great marquis himself? Besides ' Silas 

hesitated* 
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'My means do not permit me the luxury of 
doing good, you would say, Cousin Silas. But 
here you are mistaken. Cousin Pen, like myself, is 
a Catholic, and would be of the greatest service to 
me among my poor. She would ^ 

Deborah, the priest's only female domestic, as 
tall and erect as himself, entered the room to mend 
the fire. While she added a log to the cheerful 
flame, with scarcely a deviation from the rigid per- 
pendicularity of her figure, Silas Fletcher looked at 
his priestly kinsman and shook his head. Father 
Jem smiled deprecatingly. The smile and the 
shake told their story as well as an hour's talk 
could have done. 

'No, no, Father Jem,' said Silas, as Deborah's 
retreating skirts disappeared ; ' one female tyrant 
is as many as you can obey comfortably. Your 
scheme would never da* 

The clergyman sighed. His benevolence was 
not of that kind which finds its easiest vent in 
words. He would have done and sacrificed much 
for his bereaved kinswoman. But the logic of 
Silas's shake and look was unanswerable. Besides, 
he read Silas — as men of single hearts and noble 
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* 

natures can read each other — and though he was 
one degree nearer in blood to Madame de Segalas 
than his secular cousin, he knew, before Silas 
spoke again, that his own claim would not be 
allowed. 

' No, no, Father Jem, you are right and you are 
wrong. Cousin Penelope must not be allowed to 
moulder away in a stuffy French boarding-house ; 
she must not live under the shadow, as it were, 
of her former prosperity: she must come to 
England.' 

* Come to England !* cried Oliver. ' Why, she 
could not even in Cornwall or Cuniberland subsist 
on the pittance which would keep her decently 
enough in France. I doubt whether in Ireland, or 
the Isle of Man, it would maintain her. Really, 
Silas, we must look at this matter apart from senti- 
mentality, and as men of the world.' 

^ It is as a man of the world that I am looking at 
it/ blurted out Silas, for he had a secret fear that 
Oliver did not see the full force of his arguments. 
' It is as a man of the world that I speak. It is as 
a man of the world that I propose we should offer 
a home to Penelope de Sdgalas.' 
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The younger brother frowned. Father Santiago 
took two pinches of snuff rapidly and consecutively. 
The poetical Oliver forgetting to veneer with a 
layer of sentiment his awakened selfishness, the 
austere Silas covering his tenderness with an ill- 
fitting mask of crafty wisdom, tickled the Sala- 
manca licentiate's sense of humour, while it grieved 
him as a minister of the gospel to witness the 
growth of dissension between brethren because the 
charfty of one of them waxed so cold. 

'Yes, brother, as men of the world it behoves 
you and me to give Olivia, now that she is growing 
up, some more refined and intellectual companion 
than poor Mrs. Barry.' 

'Live at Playford I Live with us P almost 

shouted Oliver, getting out of his chair, and stand- 
ing in front of the fire. * Good heavens I Can you 
think it fair or just to Livy, who has had her own 
way for the last twelve years — is it fair and just to 

Mrs. Barry ' 

* Who has had hers for forty/ said Father Jem, 
not sorry to retort on Silas the charge of sub- 
servience to an old dependent. But Oliver went 
on, without heeding the interruption : 
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* I do not speak of your comfort, and still less of 
my own, which is the last consideration that would 
have any weight with me/ 

Never since Madame de Noailles had presented 
the Sevres snuflF-box to the handsome young abb6 
on the terrace of Versailles had it been resorted to 
by its present possessor so often as on this memor- 
able evening. 

* But how will Queenie like to see a gaunt and 
mofose old lady in black bombazine installed ' 

*0f black bombazine 1 know nothing, but Cousin 
Penelope morose f Ah ! par exemple I' said the 
ecclesiastic, more to himself than to his cousin. 

'As mistress of the house in which she has 
hitherto reigned supreme } How will she bear to 
be lectured here, silenced there, and prosed at 
with long stories about Penelope's fool of a hus- 
band, and still longer ones about her scamp of a 
son?— her affectionate intimacy with me, — you 
are not fond of young people, Silas, and the case 
is different with you ' (more snuff to the clergyman, 
and sharp pain to Silas), — ^*her impulses checked 
and her movements stiffened by the requirements 
of an obsolete etiquette ? By heaven, Silas, the 
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notion is preposterous ! It must not, it cannot 
be/ 

* But no one can be less of a tyrant or a kill-joy 
than Cousin Penelope/ said Silas stoutly. ' Even 
in her present sorrow all the young people in 
Madame St Quentin's pension were attracted by 
her young heart and winning manner. You know 
how my father loved her, how good she was to 
Anna. Her influence with Olivia ' 

' She will never have any/ said Oliver. 

' Will be of the utmost value to a poor mother- 
less girl living with two old bachelors, who, 
however devoted to the child, can scarcely be her 
best preceptors in the thousand and one things in 
which a woman's guidance is indispensable.' 

' Grant me patience ! How on earth, Silas, is a 
woman who has only been in England for a year 
or two during the last half-century, a woman 
broken to the manners and opinions of a school 
now out of date even in France — how is such a 
woman, soured by misfortune and moping away 
in the chimney-corner, to be of use to our dear 
wayward darling — with her quick sense of the 
ridiculous, too, to whom the sight of anything 

7 
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incongruous or absurd is irresistible food for 
laughter ?' 

* From my acquaintance with my young cousin/ 
, said Santiago Fletcher/ I should say, too, that 
she had an unusually keen sense of the ridiculous. 
But it would not have struck me that it was likely 
to be aroused by the sight of sorrow and misfor- 
tune in a near relative and a very dear friend of 
her mother's.' 

Father Jem was a peacemaker by inclination 
and temperament as well as by profession. But 
^he dogged sense of right which he inherited with 
the Fletcher blood, his Spanish impetuosity, which 
had been chastened but never quite subdued, and 
his sense of duty as a minister of religion, alike 
impelled him to side with Silas in the present 
discussion. 

But if the brothers were angry with each other, 
they were both unjust to him. 

' Confound the meddlesome Jesuit !' (as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Santiago Fletcher was not a member 
of any religious order) thought Oliver. ' It is bad 
enough to submit to be preached at in church and 
by our own parsons. But to be lectured by a 
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Roiiiish priest on one's family arrangements is 
more than I can bean' 

As he rose to leave the house, he gave his hand 
with little cordiality to his clerical cousin. 

'Come, come, Oliver,' said Santiago, 'you are 
too good a fellow to be angry with your father's 
old friend, and too much of a man to quarrel with 
a priest' And he laid his hand affectionately on 
the younger man's shoulder. 

' I do not see,* answered Oliver, * that your being 
a friend of my father entitles you to school me 
how to order my own house, or that your being a 
clergyman of one Church warrants your interference 
with laymen of another/ 

The elder brother shook his kinsman's hand 
warmly and affectionately. Oliver's rudeness to 
their host shocked him, but it did not allay the 
wrath already roused in the heart of Silas. It is 
difficult for an angry man, even the best of angry 
men, to be quite just. He blamed Santiago in his 
heart for all the unpleasantness of the evening. 

*Why could he not have suffered me to go 
home? Oliver and Father Jem never did and 
never will get on well together. If I had had my 

7—2 
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brother alone, I dare say that I could have con- 
vinced hini ; but our cousin's interference only 
irritated him. I am afraid that he has spoiled 
everything/ 

Some two generations of the Fletchers had been 
resolute Puritans; and staunch Church and King 
men as they had now been for nearly a century, 
three of the name had fought for the Parliament 
against King Charles ; and the son of one of 
them, who had gone out with Monmouth, had 
been hanged after the fight of Sedgemoor. Not a 
little of the spirit of the old Protestant martyr 
survived in his namesake and descendant Silas. 
Softened by education, and rubbed smooth by 
intercourse with a man so formed to command 
reverence and admiration as his priestly kinsman, 
the hereditary prejudices still survived in the elder 
of the two merchants. He had a horror, not un- 
mingled with fear, of the Romish Church. He 
persuaded himself that he and his brother might 
have come to a better understanding this evening 
if they had not been saddled with the presence of 
a man who preached transubstantiation and be* 
lieved in the virtue of auricular confession. 
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* Besides/ he sighed, * I might have seen Olivia/ 
He was probably right. But a Baptist preacher 
or a Presbyterian divine would have been equally 
inefficacious as a peacemaker, and equally out of 
place as a spectator or partisan of the family 
quarrel 



CHAPTER VI. 

OH, THE PITY OF ITl 

' Well, you have made a simple choice ; you know not how 
to choose.* — Romeo and Juliet, 

It was a family quarrel, then ? Alas ! yes. 

The two brothers exchanged but few words on 
th^ir walk homewards. They both went mechani- 
cally into the gun-room on the ground-floor, which 
served also as a smoking-room. They each lit 
another cigar and sat down on opposite sides of 
the hearth, on which blazed a cheerful fire. Oliver, 
who was far readier at throwing off ' disagreeables* 
than his elder brother, broke the silence with an 
account of a meet at Dunsborough Castle, to which 
he had taken Olivia the preceding day. Then the 
conversation turned naturally to the letters re- 
ceived and the business furthered during Silas's 
absence. And when they lit their candles to go 
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to bed, there was a friendly good-night nod ex- 
changed between them, though each knew that 
the fight must be renewed on the morrow, that it 
would be for life or death this time, and that there 
would be a spectator to the second battle who 

ould probably take a far more active part in the 
fray than poor Santiago Fletcher had ventured on. 

The next morning, when Mr. Beck, the head 
clerk, came at eight o'clock to open the counting- 
house of Fletcher Brothers, he was surprised to see 
a key already in the door, and to hear the voices 
of both partners in the firm raised in excited, if 
not in angry, conversation. Now, none of the 
Fletchers had ever had * words together ' since Mr. 
Beck had known the family. A quarrel between 
the brothers was out of the question. Perhaps Mr. 
Silas was telling the story of his travels, and 
imitating some of those French fellows who, Mr. 
Beck insisted, from his experience of the war- 
prisoners at Lydmoor, where he had been in the 
habit of passing his annual holiday, made more 
noise and gesticulation over the state of the 
weather than the same number of Britons would 
make at a prize-fight or an election. But then the 
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tones of Mr. Olrver's voice were at least equally 
high and angry. Mr. Beck coughed very loudly 
as he knocked at the inner door which separated 
the partners* sanctum from his own writing-room. 

Mr. Silas shook hands with the clerk, asked him 
a few questions about his family, and answered 
some as to the manners and customs of the French 
nation and the health of ' Madam/ whom Mr. 
Beck had known when she came to Playford in 
1793 ; then he sftnt the clerk off on horseback to 
Walford on an errand which would keep him 
absent till the afternoon. 

When Olivia came down to breakfast at nine, 
she found both her uncles grave and gloomy. 
Uncle Silas answered her questions about his 
journey and Cousin Penelope in a strange absent 
manner. The child was at first afraid that he was 
ill, or over-fatigued from his journey. But on 
looking at Oliver and seeing that his bright face, 
too, was dark and clouded, she knew that some- 
thing strange, and she feared that something dis- 
astrous, must have occurred. 

* Stay a moment, Olivia,' said Uncle Silas, when 
their cheerless meal was finished and the child was 
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about to leave the room. * Stay a moment : your 
Uncle Oliver and I have something to say to you.' 
She came back, shut the door, and looked from 
one uncle to the other, striving to read in their 
countenances the nature of the tragedy which was 
heralded by this solemn prologue. The elder 
uncle was serious, almost stern, in his immobility. 
The younger looked up smilingly, and with a sign 
motioned her to his lap, where she sat caressing 
him, and questioning him with her big eyes as to 
what had happened or was about to happen. But 

it was Silas who spoke. 

* Olivia, my dear, I am going to leave Playford.' 

* When, and for how long ?' 

* Very soon indeed, and for good.' 

'And where are we to go, Uncle Silas V asked 
Olivia. She had a child's love of change, and was 
willing to go anywhere with her uncles. 

' We are not all going. Uncle Oliver will remain 
here.' And then he went on to say that young 
Ben Owen (he was considerably over sixty), the 
son of their father's old partner, had offered him 
a share in the banking-house in London, and that 
both Oliver and himself thought the offer one 
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which ought to be accepted. Oliver would carry 
on the business and continue to live in Playford, 
and Cousin Penelope would come over and keep 
house for Silas in London. 

' And me ?' asked Olivia, very earnestly, if not 
quite grammatically. 

' Neither of us has a prior claim to you, Olivia,' 
said Silas: 'you must choose which of us you 
would like to live with/ 

Olivia's reply was simply foolish. It was a 
passionate burst of sobj and tears; but the tears 
were shed on the younger uncle's shirtfront, 
and her arms were tightly clasped around his 
neck. 

Do women ever realize what they make men 
suffer ? Olivia would have been deeply shocked if 
Fhe had known what cruel torture she was inflicting 
on her Uncle Silas. But she did not know it. She 
could not have understood it 

' Oh, cannot we be all together ?* she cried. ' I 
don't care where I live, so that I am with you both. 
Uncle Silas, must you go to London ?' 

* Yes, Olivia, I must' 

' Well, then, Uncle Noll, we must go toa You 
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shall sell your business here, and Cousin Ben shall 
make you a partner too.' 

' No, Snowdrop : it is quite as necessary that I 
should remain here as that your Uncle Silas should 
go to London. It will be very lonely here if you 
leave me, Livy.' 

'Ob, I couldn't bear to leave you; but Uncle 
Silas !' 

' He will have Cousin Penelope,* Oliver answered. 

' Yes, I shall have Cousin Penelope,' said Silas, 
with a despairing irony which his niece could not 
understand. 

She believed that he really thought the old lady's 
society would compensate him for the loss of her 
own. So she said : 

'You, Uncle Noll, would miss me more than 
Uncle Silas would : wouldn't you ?' 

The elder man bore his torture with the iron 
constancy of a Red Indian. 

' But London,' said Oliver Fletcher, ' is a gayer 
and a brighter place for a young lady than Play- 
ford. And you would make plenty of new friends, 
and have brave sights to see ; and in six months 
you would forget that you had ever lived in a 
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humdrum country town with a stupid old 
uncle.' 

Oliver was a better diplomatist than his brother. 

' I forget you ! I be ashamed of dear old Play- 
ford ! I care for friends or sights, or anything in 
the world, so much as for dear kind old Uncle 
Noll — and Uncle Silas !' she added immediately. 
* Oh, Uncle Oliver, how can you be so wicked as to 
say such things ?' 

' I am your godfather, you know, Livy ; but I 
should be sorry to have that influence you.' 

* Oh, Uncle Silas, what am I to do ?' 

* Nay, child, I must not bias you. You must do 
just as you like.' 

Was there a curse on the proud shy man who 
sat there with a bleeding heart and a passionless 
visage? Was there a curse on him, that those he 
loved the best understood him least ? 

Olivia Raleigh rose from Oliver Fletcher's lap 
and walked to the window. She looked out for a 
minute or two on the garden and across the river 
Play, at St. Agatha's Hill and Chapel, which 
showed very fair in the winter sunshine. It was a 
habit or trick of the child's to walk to that window 
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and look across the river when she was in doubt or 
trouble, just as Sir Walter Scotfs school-fellow 
sought inspiration from a particular button on his 
waistcoat. Then she came back, and with dry 
eyes and a steady but very low voice said : 

* Please, Uncle Silas, can't I live with both ?* 

' Well, my dear, I don't quite see how you can/ 

* Not with both at once, of course ; but half the 
year with you in London, and the other half with 
Uncle Oliver down here/ 

The fireplace in the old-fashioned dining-room 
at Castle Terrace was lined with blue and white 
Dutch tiles. Why did Silas Fletcher's eyes turn 
instinctively to the lowest tile but one on the left- 
hand side } It represented the two women before 
King Solomon, and a gigantic Lifeguardsman was 
holding a very fat baby head-downwards in his 
left hand, while his right grasped a short Roman 
sword. 

' Well,' said Uncle Oliver, * Uncle Silas, you 
know, will have Cousin Penelope/ 

Iteration is not always superfluous verbiage, say 
the diplomatists. 

*But couldn't you have Qousin Penelope wi^h 
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yoiKsometimes, Uncle Noll, while I went up to 
Uncle Silas ?* 

You see, the child already took it for granted 
that her home was to be with her younger uncle. 

'Well, I don't know about that Cousin Pene- 
lope would hardly care, I fancy, to come to me ; 
but you could go to your Uncle Silas sometimes.' 

What a capacity for self-torture some men are 
endowed with ! Silas Fletcher would have given 
worlds, if he had possessed them, for six months, 
for three months, of his niece's society in the course 
of every year. He knew that he had qualities to 
win and to retain her love. But he saw, or thought 
he saw, the child's undisguised preference for 
Oliver; and, in the bitterness of his self-abnegation, 
he exclaimed, ' No, child, a divided home is never 
advisable. Stay here with your uncle Oliver : I 
shall have Cousin Penelope, you know.* He got 
up and left the room. 

'Why isn't Uncle Silas as fond of me as you 
are?' said Olivia, resuming her seat on Oliver 
Fletcher's knee. 

Did the words reach Silas ? They were spoken 
almost before the door was well closed^ We can- 
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not telL But, ' whether he heard or whether he 
forebore/ Silas Fletcher did not enter the counting- 
house again that day. It was seldom that the 
senior partner went out with the hounds. Both 
brothers could not well be absent from the office 
at the same time ; and Oliver had come to look on 
his brother's abstention from the sport as a matter 
of course, and even to rally him good-naturedly 
among his friends and behind his back. *0h, I 
suppose Silas is beginning to feel his years and to 
lose his nerve,* he would say, when asked why his 
brother so seldom appeared in the hunting-field. 
But on the morning after his arrival from France, 
Silas was one of the first arrivals at the meet. It 
was held that day on Switchley Hangers, and the 
timber merchant was welcomed as a man who rides 
well to hounds is welcomed by brother sportsmen. 

'He is not so showy a fellow as his younger 
brother, whom you foregathered with the other day,' 
said the Duke of Dunsborough to Parson Tarleton, 
the newly-inducted sporting rector of Squitchley- 
cum-Stodge, 'but he is a deuced deal the better 
man of the two. I have hunted this country for 
three-and-forty years, and in the whole time I have 
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not come across two men who rode straighter to 
hounds than Silas Fletcher.' 

The strong exercise, the cool fresh air, and the 
excitement of an unusually good run had a whole- 
some effect upon Silas, bracing both his mind and 
body for the self-sacrifice he was resolved to go 
through with. 

When he entered the drawing-room at the Ter- 
race he found his niece there, and spoke to her 
brightly and cheerily. He seemed so happy and 
in such good spirits, that Olivia was encouraged to 
ask him to play for her while she sang him several 
of his favourite songs. He told her one or two 
funny stories of things that had happened in the 
hunting-field, and whistled quite gaily when he 
left her to make ready for dinner. 

* Why pain her by letting her see how deep a 
wound she has given me ?* thought Uncle Silas. 

* He will never miss me as Uncle Oliver would 
have missed me,* thought Olivia. ' Besides, wiiy 
need he go away at all } Uncle Oliver would 
never have left me only just to live in London and 
make more money.' 

If the world in the aggregate is so just, why 
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should not Olivia Raleigh, who was a little bit of 
the world, possess her share of unerring justice ? 

The child knew nothing, of course, of the dispute 
between the uncles, or that young Ben Owen's 
letter, which had been received while Silas was 
abroad, would have been answered with a grateful 
negative if it had not furnished an opportunity of 
offering Madame de Sdgalas a home with one 
brother, without the necessity of an open explana- 
tion, either to her or to Olivia, of the other brother's 
refusal to admit her as an inmate of their joint 
establishment. 

In the course of the week circulars were de- 
spatched to the correspondents and clients of the 
house of Fletcher Brothers, informing them that 
Mr. Silas Fletcher had retired from the firm, and 
that the business would now be carried on by 
Mr. Oliver, with the assistance of Mr. Beck, whom 
he had received into partnership. 

The head clerk knew perfectly well that though 
it was Oliver Fletcher who sent for him into tha 
partners' room and told him that the first use he 
should make of his undivided authority was to 
secure Mr. Beck's services no longer as an assistant, 

8 
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but as an associate — ^the head clerk, we say, knew 
pjerfectly well, in spite of this civil speech, that it 
was Mr. Silas who had made this arrangement 
one of the articles and conditions of the dissolu- 
tion of the brothers' partnership. He knew 
that Oliver had demurred and that Silas had 
insisted. 

' Mr. Silas thinks,' said Mr. Beck to his partner 
in the other house, at the back of Father Jem's on 
the Strand, ' Mr. Silas thinks, my dear, that Master 
Oliver is too fond of hunting and shooting and 
visiting about to keep up the house by himself, and 
that it would not do for customers to be received 
by only a clerk, though the clerk has been born 
and bred in the house, so to speak. That's where 

It IS. 

Mr. Beck was right : that was where it was. No 
one had told him so : he had evolved it out of his 
own moral consciousness. Strange that rather a 

dull matter-of-fact man like Mr. Beck should dis- 
criminate between the two brothers so much more 
justly than Olivia, with all her sunny wit and quick 
perceptions. She was very young. True; but 
surely a clever girl's instincts should be quicker 
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than a musty old clerk's ? Quicker, perhaps, but 
not so just. And then Mr. Beck had never been 
fondled and made much of by Mr. Oliver, as Miss 
Raleigh had been« 



CHAPTER VIL 

IN THE priest's PARLOUR. 

• Cest k la v^rit^ un beau nom et plein de dilection que le 
nom de fr^re, et k cctte cause en feismcs nous luy et moi 
nostre alliance ; mais ce meslange de bien, ces partages, cela 
destrempe mcrveilleusement et reslache cette soudure frater- 
nelle.'— Michel Montaigne. 

Eight years had elapsed since the disruption of 
the Fletcher partnership. 

Father Santiago was sitting in the little parlour 
where the memorable quarrel had arisen about 
Cousin Penelope, who, in deep mourning, was pre- 
siding over what Miss Edgeworth would have called 
the ' tea-equipage.* 

* Yes, Jem,* she was saying, ' you and I and Oliver 
are the last of the old name ; and we are but a 
barren stock. You, a celibate priest ; I, a child- 
less old woman ; and Oliver, at fifty, is hardly 
likely to find a wife who will bring him either 
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wealth or position, the only things in the world, 
except himself, that he cares for/ 

'Cousin Penelope, you are unjust. Our cousin's 
affection for Olivia Raleigh is surely generous and 
unselfish. It was for her sake, I believe, that he 
did not marry many years ago, when he could 
easily have found such a woman as you describe. 
Even now ' 

* Father Jem, you are as green as grass, in spite 
of your white hair and your court training/ said the 
old lady, giving an angry poke at the priest's fire : 
* it is sheer greenness, for you are neither a fool to 
be caught by the fellow's plausible manners, nor a 
woman to be taken by his good looks.' 

Santiago Fletcher took his breviary out of 
his breast pocket and began to read to him- 
self. 

*0h, I know,' said his kinswoman, * I know of old 
what that means. I am used to it. When you 
take out your breviary it is as much as to say, 
"Cousin Penelope is going to talk uncharitably 
about her neighbours. I am too much of a gentle- 
man to bid a lady hold her tongue ; and she is too 
much of a gentlewoman to interrupt me when J 
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am reading." Now, put up the book, Father Jem, 
and I will talk pretty ; only talk I must* 

The clci^man smiled, and returned the book to 
his pocket. 

' That's a good man !' said Cousin Pen. ' It is 
now three months since poor Silas died. Oh, Father, 
Jem, what a good man he was !' 

'But not a happy one, I am afraid,' said the 
priest. 

' Happy ! Who is happy ?* asked Penelope, with 
a sharp jerk. ' Fools and saints are happy, perhaps, 
but no one else. Poor Silas was no fool, and, being 
a Protestant, could not be a saint ; but I believe 
that he suffered and loved as much as many of the 
best in the calendar.' 

The priest, so far from reproving this remark, 
which to some of his calling might appear to savour 
of irreverence, muttered a sentence in Latin, of 
which the old lady only caught the last three words 
— ' quia multum amavif, 

'Yes,' Father Fletcher continued, 'his vocation 
seems to have been to give much love and to re- 
ceive but little. In this world I fear me it is true, 
as old Sir John Harrington says— 
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' '' He gains most love who spendeth least love's treasure ; 
He little gets who loves sans stint or measure.'' 

But all that is righted now. And he knows such 
infinite ecstasy of endless love given and returned 
as even his tender heart could not have dreamed 
of/ 

* God bless you, Father Jem, for those words ! I 
was afraid you might say that such love as poor 
Silas gave was given to the creature, and not to the 
Creator, and that therefore ' 

' " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these little ones, ye have done it unto Me," ' said 
the clergyman. 

* But his being a Protestant, Father Jem ?' 
'There are no Protestants in heaven, Pene- 
lope.* 

Poor Madame de S6galas looked so utterly dis- 
tressed and bewildered that Father Jem could not 
repress a smile. 

' And poor Silas lived and died a Protestant,' said 
the poor lady, 

''* Whoso is baptized and believeth shall be 
saved," ' quoted Father Jem : * Luther and Calvin 
combined cannot annul that promise/ 
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* But Luther and Calvin were themselves bap- 
tized/ said Penelope. 

' So much the better for them/ said her cousin 
laughing. * And now you have had as much theo- 
logy as is good for you this evening/ 

Cousin Penelope's eyes twinkled with tearful 
pleasure as she silently grasped the clergyman^s 
hand. 

Were these persons ' better than their creed/ as 
it is the fashion to say of charitable believers } 
Rather, is not the creed better than men can ever 
be? So much better, that, our narrow eyesight 
failing to take in its infinitude of goodness, we think 
to comprehend it by paring it down to the focus 
of our own limited vision. 

* And what about this Geoffrey Walsham and 
Silas's will Y asked Santiago. * If you can bear to 
tell me the story of Silas's life in London, and of 
his death, which you have long promised me, I 
should like to hear it. But if you find it too painful, 
Penelope, pray put it off to another time.* 

* It will never be more or less painful than it is 
now,' said the vicomtesse, ' and so I may as well 
tell you at once. You know how Silas accepted 
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the offer of a share in Ben Owen's banking-housei 
simply — as I know now, though I did not know it 
then — that he might have a home to give me when 
Oliver would not consent to have me here at Play- 
ford.' 

Father Fletcher's cheek wore for a moment an 
angry flush. 

' Oliver's conduct * he began. 

* Now, Father Jem, it is your turn to be unchari- 
table, and I have no breviary to threaten you with. 
Oliver was quite right. He acted after his kind. 
That fellow was never a true Fletcher. Besides, 
he was right on all considerations of prudence.' 

' Prudence !' repeated the priest, with as much of 
a sneer as he could command. 

*Yes, prudence,' answered Madame de Sdgalas. 
* I know what you will say, that prudence never 
made a saint, a martyr, or a hero. Very true ; but 
martyrs, saints, and heroes are not the persons we 
are usually called to live with. But prudence tells 
us there are some persons with whom we should 
live very pleasantly, and others with whom we 
should drag on a very cat-and-dog-like existence. 
Oliver and I would always have fought. «01ivia 
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ivould have learned from him to hate me; and 
poor Bunting, between his friendship for me, his 
love for Anna's daughter, and his loyalty to his 
brother, se serait brflld la cervelle. No, no ; Oliver 
was quite right, and if Deborah had not died a 
fortnight after poor Silas, I should have been quite 
right too in refusing to bring the squabbling and 
jealousy of two strong-willed and not very amiable 
old women into your house. Ne nous fclchons done 
pas contre ce beau iils notre cousin. He is a pru- 
dent man, and prudence is my favourite virtue/ 

* " Oh, Geordie, jingling Geordie, it was grand to 
hear Baby Charles laying down the guilt of dis- 
simulation, and Steenie lecturing on the turpitude 
of incontinence," * said Father Jem, quoting from Sir 
Walter Scott, whom he knew almost as well as 
Silas himself. 

' Do you mean to insinuate. Father Jem ' 

* Insinuation is the thief of time,' answered the 
divine merrily : * so we will have none of it And 
now go on with your story.' 

'Well, poor Silas made, as you know, more 
money than he cared for, or than he and I could 
contrive to spend. He pined and yearned for 
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Olivia Raleigh. God forgive me. Father Jem ! I 
am afraid that I was very wrong to obey him when 
he forbade me to write to tell her how his health 
was failing. I think sometimes that if she could 
have come to him it might have prolonged his 
life.' 

* I hardly think so/ answered the priest ; but he 
did not speak very positively. 'He was pas- 
sionately fond of the child, no doubt, but her love 
could not have worked miracles. And if Silas was 
doomed——' 

* Well, I hope so,' interrupted Penelope, * or I 
should scarcely forgive myself. But I am not sure 
that on such a nature as that of our dear Silas, love 
could not have worked miracles. That man's affec- 
tion met with but scant return from those on whom 
he lavished it most fully. His father, whom he 
venerated as a saint, felt but a half-pitying approval 
of him. Mrs. Fletcher gave all her love to his 
shallow brother. Anna, qui lui marcha sur le 
coeur, never half appreciated him. That girl at 
Whipley, Arabella Travers, had not the wit to see 
that in rejecting him for a donkey with a title she 
was refusing the truest heart that ever beat for 
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woman. And Olivia, who has more sense than 
most young people nowadays, has never even 

guessed that he sacrificed his last chance of happi- 
ness in resigning her to his fool of a brother.* 

' I shall have to take out my breviary again/ said 
Santiago. 

*No, you won't. Geofifrey Walsham, again, 
would have laid down his life for Silas, and to 
our poor cousin he was but as a grain of dust in 
the balance weighed with the niece who abandoned 
him. You and I always loved him, Father Jem, 
and ' 

* And I am sure his affection for us was strong 
and true.' 

* Strong and true, no doubt, measured by other 
men's love. Mais est-ce que Ton est jamais juste 
ici-bas.^ A remembered word of kindness from 
the father who slighted him, an old miniature of 
Anna, a lock of hair of that idiot at Whipley, a 
letter from Olivia, were more precious to him than 
all our love, than all Geoffrey's devotion.' 

* Yet he left him all his property, saddled only 
with the condition you spoke of.' 

'Yes, except the three hundred pounds a year 
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each to you and me. In the first will he made he 
had left us more than double that amount ; but I 
made him alter it' 

* And you were right.' 

* Of course I was, and of course I knew that you 
would think so.' 

The two old cousins understood each other so 
thoroughly that not another word on the subject of 
their own legacies, only a sympathetic smile, passed 
between them. They did not think that giving 
persons more money than they had need for was 
the best proof of love. 

* Well, now, about Geoffrey. His father, Captain 
Theobald Walsham, Silases first cousin on the 
mother's side, was killed at Waterloo, leaving a 
wife and a son without a penny. Mrs. Walsham 
and her boy found a kindly home with a kinsman 
of the poor woman's husband. Sir Graves Selby, a 
childless widower. The boy was sent to Eton and 
Christchurch, and was put down for a cornetcy in 
the Life Guards. In short, he was launched into 
the world with all the advantages immediate and 
prospective of a rich man's heir. During his last 
term at Oxford he was attacked with typhus fever. 
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His mother, of course, went to nurse him. Sir 
Graves, who was by this time — it was, I .think, in 
1835 — a man of sixty-six, with ten or twelve more 
good years, as he and his friends thought, before 
him, was found dead in his bed one morning. No 
will could be discovered. The heir-at-law, a 
distant connection, wrote a letter the day after the 
funeral to Geoffrey's mother, who was still watch- 
ing by her boy's bedside, to say that, as he had not 
the advantage of Mrs. Walsham's acquaintance, he 
could not expect her to inconvenience herself by 
returning to Selby Manor, but that he should be 
happy to forward to her address such books, 
clothes, jewellery, etc., as she could satisfactorily 
prove belonged to her son or herself. In this 
letter he enclosed a bank-bill for one hundred 
pounds to procure mourning for their deceased 
benefactor, if, as he presumed, they desired to 
show him that mark of respect. Well, to cut a 
ong story short — ^you needn't smile. Father Jem : 
of course I am fond of talking : who is not } — poor 
Mrs. Walsham died of the fever through which she 
had nursed her son, and the poor fellow was left 
motherless and a pauper, untrained to work, and 
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unknowing where to look for counsel and assist- 
ance.' 

Father Fletcher had already made frequent 
applications to the Sevres snuff-box during Pene- 
lope's sad tale; and when she had come to this 
pointy and paused for the expression of interest 
and curiosity which tellers of stories love to 
awaken in their listeners, he coughed once or twice 
before he said : 

* And it was our noble Silas who ^ 

'Exactly. How ce digne homme, ce cher cousin, 
heard of Geoffrey's necessities I know not. Peu 
importe. Instead of cursing his fate, like Hamlet, 
at having to set the world aright, Silas loved 
nothing better than to take on himself to redress 
the injustice of fate and to repair the ill fortunes of 
his fellow-sinners. He sought out Geoffrey and 
claimed the right of a relative — bringing their kin- 
ship, I believe, a degree nearer than would bear 
investigation — to give him a home until he should 
make up his mind what to turn his hand to. He 
would even have carried out Sir Graves Selby's 
intentions and purchased the lad his commission ; 
but young Walsham's head is as sound as his 
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heart, and, though he saw no disgrace in receiving 
substantial favours from a kinsman, he was not 
willing to be maintained in splendid idleness. He 
therefore determined to read for the bar, at which 
he hoped in time to achieve an honourable position. 
He did not talk of independence, which in the 
world's language signifies the means of kicking 
aside the ladder by which one has risen. He lived 
with us in Bryanstone Square, and he worked very 
steadily at first with a conveyancer in Lincoln's 
Inn, and would have continued to do so, but for 
Silas and myself.* 

* I don't understand how or why you and Silas 
should have made him slacken in his work,' said 
Father Jem. 

* I dare say you don't,' said the old lady, and, 
not having arrived at one of the points where in- 
terruption was welcome and expected, she spoke 
rather tartly ; * I dare say you don't. I don't 
understand it myself. Philip Fletcher's Irish groom 
used to say that his master's voice would wile a 
bird off a tree.' 

* Well ?' said the ecclesiastic, puzzled by the 
apparent irrelevancy of this digression ; ' well ?' 



c^ 
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* Silas and I were not birds — unless, as I begin 
to suspect sometimes, I am an old turkey, or goose, 
as you say in England; and geese don't live in 
trees — but that boy fairly charmed the two of us. 
When poor Silas began to fail in health, he had to 
give up going more than twice a week or so to the 
bank. He would look wistfully at the clock till 
Geoffrey came home to dinner, and his countenance 
would fall when the young man, after drinking a 
couple of glasses of wine at dessert, would get up 
to return to his chambers. I noticed this, and 
how our dear cousin brightened and expanded, as 
it were, in the sunshine of Geoffrey's youth and 
cheerfulness. It did me good too. So we per- 
suaded him to read less, and to give us more of 
his time — till at last Silas could scarcely spare 
him at all, and I do not know how I should have 
borne up without him. I could not tell you what 
a comfort that boy was to Silas, and the help he 
has been to me. Our cousin's illness, which at 
first had been gradual and tedious, made terrible 
progress during the last fortnight. " It is of no 
use, Pen, to distress them by letting them see me 
suffer," he would say when I urged his sending for 

9 
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his brother and Olivia. Yoii know^ Jem, that with 
all our cousin's sofl-heartedness there was a look 
of his father in his eyes, which made it hard, at 
any rate for an old poltroon like me, to run 
counter to his wishes. Much as I longed, there- 
fore, to diso'bey him, I don't think I should have 
had the courage to do so. Geoffrey, however, is 
afraid of nothing. He wrote to Oliver, urging 
him, almost commanding him, to come with his 
niece at once to Bryanstone Square. Thank God I 
there was some one in the house with a clear 
brain and a man's will. As soon as he had de- 
spatched his letter he told Silas what he had done. 
His cousin had no right, he said, to lay him 
and myself under the suspicion of having, to 
gratify interests or prejudices of our own, kept his 
relatives in ignorance of his state, or away from 
his sick-room. But, alas ! heart-disease will baffle 
the most subtle calculations of the wisest doctors.' 

At this part of her story Penelope's voice broke 
fairly down, and we must tell the rest of it in our 
own words. 

When Oliver received Walsham's letter a sharp 
pang of pain passed across his heart. The old 
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quarrel, the subsequent coolness, the jealousy of 
his brother's more brilliant position in the world of 
commerce^ while he felt that he himself was so far 
superior in business talent — all these things were 
for the time forgotten. He remembered only the 
far-away days of his childhood, when Silas had 
been his best friend and protector. 

How strangely our thoughts will wander 1 As 
Oliver Fletcher twisted his cousin's letter round 
his fingers, his memory flew back to the time when 
Silas fought a big stonemason's apprentice every 
day for a week, till at last he licked him, because 
' Young Tombstones,' as he was called, had given 
a cuff on the head to little Oliver one day as he 
was crawling along to old Wilson's school down 
by Davey's Quay. Then he remembered his own 
selfishness and Silas's kindness to little Madelon 
de S^galas when she was cross and sickly. Then 
he recalled a day when Silas was ill and like to 
die, and Oliver thought he could not live himself 
without that brave big brother to take care of 
him ; and the prayer that he then prayed for 
Silas's recovery now came back to his heart and 

lips. 
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Olivia Raleigh was on a visit at the CavershamsV 
and he had no one to talk to of his brother's ill- 
ness. It was too late to catch the morning coach. 
Oliver, with all his reawakened love for his brother, 
would not see the necessity of travelling post, but 
he engaged an inside place in the mail for the 
next day. The next day hrought him a letter to 
say that all was over. Of course, Oliver went to 
his brother's funeral. The will, to which he him- 
self and Mr. Beck were the executors, left all his 
property to his dear friend and cousin, Geoffrey 
Walsham, student of Lincoln's Inn, on condition 
that the said G. W. should, within a year of the 
proving of the will, have married Olivia Raleigh 
of Playford. Failing this marriage, shares in a 
railway company, representing ten thousand pounds, 
were to be paid to Walsham, and the rest of the 
estate would devolve on Oliver Fletcher, as his 
brother's heir-at-law. Silas Fletcher, more keen- 
sighted than the doctors, scarcely expected to live 
to see his brother. The day before he died, he 
had told Cousin Penelope to exact from Oliver a 
promise that Olivia Raleigh should on no account 
be allowed to know the nature of the condition 
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attached to Geoffrey's inheritance of the property. 
He was to engage to do all that was right and 
natural to encourage full freedom of intercourse 
between the young people. 

Half the unhappiness in the world arises from 
men judging others by their own standard. Silas, 
in his lofty single-mindedness, never imagined the 
possibility of his wealthy and childless brother 
grudging the good fortune of their orphan kins- 
man, or coveting for himself the wealth which was 
to enrich the niece whom he appeared to love so 
exclusively. It is easier for the sordid and the 
narrow-minded to see, though he may not under- 
stand, the nobleness of the good and the righteous- 
ness of the wise, than it is for the generous soul to 
gauge the meanness of his opposites. And let us 
be thankful that it is sa 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A PROSPEROUS MERCHANT. 

' Que jante an rico avariento, 
Los doblones ciento d ciento, 
Bien puede ser.' 

GONGORA 

While Silas was making more money than he 
wanted and faster than he cared for, shall we see 
bow it had fared with the brother at Playford ? 
Fletcher, Beck, and Co. — ^the Co. only existed to 
round the sentence — ^were as warm men as any in 
the county, and as prosperous as any firm in the 
same trade in the South of England. Silas had 
been an excellent man of business, of a somewhat 
old-fashioned type, cautious, and perhaps a little 
unenterprising. To keep such customers as the 
house had got, to have such a reasonable stock 
on hand as to meet the requirements of chance 
clients, and to trust to the well-known character 
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of the firm for a moderate extension of his busi- 
ness — such had been the simple commercial 
principles and practice of Silas Fletcher, and of 
his father Philip before him. 

In his new business wealth had come to Silas 
unasked, and almost, as regarded his own exer- 
tions^ unearned. 

Ben Owen^s house was an old-established 
and well-doing firm when he inherited it from 
his uncle, who had found it almost as good a 
property when it had descended on himself from 
a cousin. Perhaps it was hereditary in the Owen 
family, as in that of the O'Malleys, to have no 
children. At any rate, the last two heads of the 
house had been childless men, who bequeathed the 
business to nephews or cousins. It was partly, no 
doubt, in homage to this tradition that young Ben, 
when he felt himself getting old and ailing, offered 
a share in the house to Silas, who, although only 

the grandson of his father's first cousin, was, with 
the exception of Father Santiago Fletcher, his 
nearest male relative. Then, too, the Owens, 
though wealthier than the Fletchers, and able and 
willing to befriend their less prosperous kinsfolk, 
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had always rather 'looked up' to them, as the 
phrase goes. 

Old Ben Owen, of Playford, when he appeared 
of an afternoon on the bowling-green at the Saluta- 
tion, had been wont to brag to his cronies of his 
cousin Phil 'up to the terrace,' who had been a 
blood and a maccaroni, 'living along with lords, 
and thinking no more on 'em than I do of a 
Methody parson.' He would tell too, with much 
glee, that the major's lady had ' bishops, baronets, 
and grander folks still, to her relations.' It was 
with difficulty that he forbore, on Philip Fletcher's 
earnest insistance, to call him by his military 
title. 

And young Ben believed that in taking into 
partnership and eventual heirship the major's son 
he was receiving at least as great an obligation as 
he conferred. 

Silas Fletcher's worldly prosperity came to him, 
therefore, without much merit or exertion on his 
part. Mr. Owen knew that his kinsman was both 
a good man and a wise one. And if the house 
made no great stride towards a still loftier position 
than it had held for four generations, at any rate 
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its character did not suffer or its clients diminish 
under the new rigiine, 

Oliver thought it a pity that Silas, and not him- 
self, had been Ben Owen's chosen partner. He 
knew that he would have taken into the house 
such a head for organization, such a knowledge of 
the science of finance, such a daring but safe spirit 
of speculation, as had not animated the old firm 
since its foundation, more than a century ago, by 
Reuben Owen, who came up from Newcastle with- 
out shoes and stockings, and to whom the tradi- 
tional half-crown with which future Lord Mayors 
lay the foundation of their greatness would have 
appeared a fortune ready-made. 
. So long as Silas had remained at the head of 
the firm, the younger brother found an unwilling 
listener to his daring suggestions of innovation. 
He had been compelled to acquiesce in the main- 
tenance of the old-fashioned traditions of the 
house. But he had comforted himself for the 
slowness of their mercantile operations by the 
certainty that their moderate gains were sure and 
solid, and by thrusting the drudgery and details of 
the business off his own shoulders on to those of 
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his brother. There was nothing, he said, that old 
Beck and his wife might not have managed as well 
as himself. So he partook freely of such amuse- 
ments as hunting, dancing, and visiting about 
among his country neighbours, welcome and 
popular wherever he carried his stalwart figure, 
musical voice, and handsome person. But he was 
no sooner his own master than he astonished the 
old-fashioned clients of the old-fashioned house by 
the boldness of his reforms and the daring of his 
enterprise. So little did Silas perceive or appre- 
ciate his brother's latent powers of business that 
he had, as we have seen, insisted on Beck being 
taken into the firm as a kind of dry-nurse to its 
new head. 

The astonishment of that worthy man when he 
found his counsel laughed at, his calculations dis- 
proved, and himself relegated, in all but name, to 
his old subordination as chief clerk, was almost 
unbounded. And still more unbounded^ as an 
Irishman might say, was his admiration of his 
young associate, when he saw, as he could not fail 
to see, that ' Master Oliver * — as he still persisted 
in calling him — knew more of trade, English and 
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foreign, and of the social, political, and even 
meteorological causes which affected the state of 
commerce, than he himself, or Mr. Silas, or his 
father, or old Ben Owen, had ever dreamed of, 
or could easily have been made to understand. 
Oliver Fletcher entered firmly and deliberately 
into schemes which the most daring spirits on 
'Change thought rash or chimerical. Then, again, 
when others were disposed to venture, this dashing 
speculator would surprise them by his Fabius-like 
caution. He only required a wider field of action 
to make him a worthy compeer of the Rothschilds, 
the Barings, and the Browns. So Mn Beck sat on 
his old high stool (he had been made to under- 
stand, he could not tell how, that it was for the 
interest of the business that Mr. Oliver should sit 
alone in the partners' room), and added figures, 
and wrote the routine correspondence, while the 
senior partner conducted the haute politique of the 
house with such skill as to more than double its 
former capital and to spread its reputation far and 
wide. 

Had Oliver married ? Had he left the old house 
on the Terrace and bought a park and 'mansion'? 
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He was always what the Playfordians called a 
stylish man, fond of dress, fond of dash. And 
Olivia? She must be quite a fairy heiress, with 
dresses, balls, jewels, lovers, and everything else 
that a doting uncle could provide for a favourite 
niece and adopted daughter. No : Oliver Fletcher 
still abode at the Terrace. The defunct Mrs. 
Barry's place had not been filled up. No man- 
servant waited at table. Christopher and the old 
yellow chariot had been put down together, and 
had been succeeded by a young groom and a mail- 
phaeton. 

For horses, and everything connected with them, 
Oliver retained his old liking. He still hunted, 
though he rarely allowed himself more than one 
day a week; and he would boast that the Duke of 
Dunsborough himself could not turn out anything 
neater than the aforesaid mail-phaeton, with its 
two dark roans. But indoors there were no signs 
of increased wealth or comfort. The solid furni- 
ture, good and handsome of its kind when Mrs. 
Philip had chosen it, was good and handsome still, 
though too antiquated to satisfy the connoisseurs 
of the county town. But curtains, chintzes, and 
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gilding, everything that could be shabby and 
darned and tarnished, were as tarnished and 
darned and shabby as if they had belonged to a 
broken-down lodging-house keeper instead of to 
a wealthy merchant. Surely Oliver was fond, 
perhaps rather too fond, of show and ostentation. 
His niece must now be close upon twenty. A lady 
with money and taste, and without the necessity oi 
consulting economy too closely, why should she 
allow the house to show thus shabby and poverty- 
stricken ? 

The answer may be discovered in a remark of 
young Trotter, the rector's son, who, on the 
evening of the conversation recorded in the last 
chapter, had called on the timber merchant with 
a letter from his father, soliciting a subscription 
for the widows and children of two men who had 
been run over by an engine while working on the 
new railway. The Fletchers had always been 
good to the poor, and almost lavish in their alms- 
givings ; but Oliver's subscriptions to the hospital 
and other local charities, so far from increasing 
with his income, were considerably less than they 
had been twenty years ago. 
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Mr. Trotter had remarked to his son, as he was 
sealing the letter, ^ Crescit amor nummi, quantum 
ipsa——* 

'That's right, governor, always quote from the 
Latin grammar, and I can follow you beautifully, 
and cap you with the next example.' 

' Reprobate I' laughed the good-natured parson. 

' But Father Fletcher met me just now and tried 
me with Lucretius, and Diodorus SiculuS, and all 
sorts of old birds that the grammar says nothing 
about. Still, I dare say I should have understood 
him all right if he'd speak Latin like an English- 
man, instead of * 

'Like an Italian/ answered his father, laugh- 
ing. 

Father Jem was on good terms with everybody 
at Playford, even with that mighty pillar of the 
Protestant faith, the rector himself 

Humphrey Trotter, on emerging from Castle 
Terrace that evening, observed to himself, * Before 
I'd be such an infernal screw as that old Fletcher, 

rd ' and the alternative he hinted at was such 

as we hope may never befall the son of a minister 
of the Established Church. The young man's 
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remark, though needlessly vehement, was not un- 
called for. 

Oliver Fletcher, when a faineant partner 1ft an 
easy-going firm, had been careless, if not generous, 
of his money. He was now not only parsimonious, 
but avaricious. In short, he was almost a miser. 
He did not indeed wear ragged clothes, or eat 
diseased food, like Elwes, or refuse himself a fire. 
But he begrudged his servants their beer, the poof 
their blankets, and his niece her clothing. And 
himself ? Well, yes, he even tried to stint hitnself. 
But in this he did not succeed quite so Well. 
Like Desdemona, he *saw before him a divided 
duty,* to save Oliver Fletcher's money and to keep 
Oliver Fletcher tolerably comfortable. While he 
diluted the servants' beer, and left off pampering 
the poor, and refused his niece a new bonnet, he 
allowed himself his own little pleasures. He 
still visited about in the neighbourhood, and kept 
his horses sleek and up to their work. Besides 
the roans for the mail-phaeton, he kept only one 
hunter. Olivia's pony had been sold, and was 
not yet replaced by the horse which he had never 
failed to promise her for each of her last three 
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birthdays. Sordid economy, or rather its bastard 
sister, penuriousness, reigned throughout the house. 
Olivia was still his Queenie, his Fairybird, his 
Snowdrop — still dear and precious, as ministering 
to his comfort and self-love. But there was an 
almost indignant querulousness in the tone with 
which he refused her the means of some extra 
expenditure on her poor people that frightened 
and repelled her. She liad stood somewhat in 
awe of her uncle Silas when she was a child ; but 
she had never been afraid of asking him for any- 
thing. She knew that she could never want as 
much as he was ready to give. She would rather 
go without money altogether than say anything 
to bring back to her uncle Oliver's handsome eyes 
the mean and hungry look they wore when she 
had made her fruitless application. She would 
have given up going among the poor altogether, 
for it seemed like mockery to listen to wants 
which she could not relieve. But Father Jem, 
subtle as a Jesuit, contrived to worm her sad 
secret out of her, and insisted that he had a 
double right, as a clergyman and her cousin, to 
supply the funds for the relief of her pensioners. 
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* Don't let anyone know, though, where the 
money comes from, my dear/ the old gentleman 
said, with a laugh, * Mrs. Worplesdon says already 
that I am a wolf in sheep's clothing ; and if she 
knew that it was Popish beef-tea you were giving 
the poor people, she ^ 

Olivia could not answer the priest in the same 
light tone. She was naturally high-spirited, and 
by no means apt to be hysterical. She was, as a 
rule, well-disposed and ready to return the old 
gentleman's banter, and would sometimes get the 
better of him in a war of repartee. But anything 
that struck her suddenly as noble and generous, 
such as many words and deeds of Uncle Silas had 
struck her in old times, would break down every 
barrier of pride or fear of ridicule in a moment. 
Father Jem's kindness to her Protestant poor did 
so now. 

The conversation took place in the drawing- 
room at Castle Terrace, where the priest had 
brought her some of his books from the London 
library to which Castle Terrace, after Silas 
Fletcher's departure, had ceased to subscribe. 

Santiago Fletcher attracted to himself, as I said 

10 
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some time ago, all who bore about with them 
heavy burdens of any kind. He had a trick of 
persuading such persons to lay them down and 
see if he could not carry a portion^ at any rate^ 
of the load for them. We have seen how he dis- 
covered Olivia's burden and endeavoured to lighten 
it. This happened five years after Silas had left 
^Flayford, and when Olivia was a fine grown girl 
of seventeen, with a considerable notion of the 
dignity becoming a person of her age and ex- 
perience. She forgot it all now, however. Siie 
threw down the scissors with which she had been 
trimming flowers for the big china bowl. She did 
not rush into Father Jem's arms; she walked 
deliberately up to his chair, sat down in his lap, 
put her face on his shoulder, and sobbed out her 
thanks. The old man said not a word to com- 
pose or quiet her. He held such rare and sweet 
emotions to be wholesome alike for mind and 
body. But he stroked her soft dark hair with an 
almost fatherly fondness ; and he thought : ' We 
shall know everything in heaven. I shall know 
why this girl, with her keen intellect and her 
noble heart, should have clung to the selfishi 
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sordid Oliver, leaving 3ilas, with all his wealth 
of affection, to die of hunger for her love.' 

Three years had passed since that morning; 
and Olivia, now twenty years old, had grown 
accustomed, but not reconciled, to her uncle's 
shabby economy. She waxed fierce and angry 
over it, as generous souls will wax fierce and 
angry over the faults of those they love. Indig- 
nant herself, she was still more indignant with 
those who made comments on the altered style 
of things at the Terrace. And as such comments 
were neither measured nor infrequent, she gradu- 
ally withdrew herself from the society of Playford, 
and lived almost entirely to her poor, her books, 
Father Jem, and the Cavershams. She was very 
good friends with the Trotter girls. She liked 
(who could help liking ?) kind old Mrs. Purchase, 
the doctor's widow. But her uncle would seldom 
contribute to the picnics which the elder lady 
passed half the year in contriving and the other 
half in talking about. Sophy and Gertrude Trotter 
preferred the society of the other sex to that of 
their own ; so that Olivia, who never had it in 
her power to introduce to her friends /a new 

10—2 
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young man/ gradually slipped out of their inti-* 
mate intercourse. 

Her affection for her uncle Oliver had never 
changed. She never once compared him, to his 
disadvantage, with the absent Silas. She never 
even blamed him in her heart for his sordidness. 
She grieved for him as she would have grieved for 
him if he had been laid up with a terrible disease, 
or if he had lost a limb. That dear Uncle Noll 
should be stingy and hard to the poor, she be- 
wailed for his own sake more than for hers or 
for theirs. It is true that when Santiago Fletcher 
or Colonel Caversham would speak with enthusiasm 
of some noble action, or quote some poet's burn- 
ing words, she would be often reminded of her 
absent kinsman, never of the uncle with whom she 
lived. But this, again, was a misfortune for which 
she pitied Oliver, not a fault for which she could 
blame him. 

Her uncle seldom invited her to accompany him 
on his visits in the neighbourhood. In fact, his 
own invitations were beginning to grow rare. 
Oliver Fletcher had acquired the name of a 
'screw;* and although almost every other fault 
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may be tolerated in a man who is at once rich, 
clever, and good-looking, stinginess seldom meets 
with favour or indulgence. And it was curious 
to what proportions this vice of the merchant had 
attained. He would forget his own cigar-case to 
revel in the weeds of his friends. He had no 
change to pay the turnpike if he was driving to 
a meet or a dinner with a companion. He omitted 
to tip the servants, or did it so sparingly as to 
earn the ill-will of that plain-spoken order. He 
omitted to pay a bet of ten pounds which he 
had lost to Lord Pleasanton, the Duke of Duns- 
borough's eldest son. The duke had greatly liked 
Oliver's father, and had a sincere respect for 
Silas ; and for their sakes Oliver Fletcher had 
been invited once or twice a year to the shooting- 
parties at the castle, to all the balls, and every 
now and then to a dinner. He played well at 
billiards, and was good company in the smoking- 
room. 

Pleasanton was a good-tempered fellow, but 
with him a bet was a bet, and a fellow who did 
not pay up because it had been about the author- 
ship of a song or the date of a battle, instead of 
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on a horse-race, and because it had not been 
regularly booked, was a * cad.' 

'I vote we don't have him over to dinner or 
to your dances again, ma'am,' he said to his 
mother. * He never will bring that pretty niece 
of his. It's my belief he's too great a screw to 
buy her a proper gown. But, by Jove ! such a 
pretty girl as she is might go without any gown 
at all.' 

* My dear Pleasanton !' 

* Well, you know, ma'am, what I mean — without 
requiring a new gown or any fine clothes. At 
any rate, we are all tired of him, and, as he won't 
give us the benefit of Miss Raleigh's company, I 
vote you scratch him off your list' 

The obedient mother did so ; and Dunsborough 
Castle had been closed for a year or more, except 
for one battue in November, to the avaricious 
merchant when Geoffrey Walsham came down to 
Playford. 

That young man was of course aware of the con- 
dition in Silas Fletcher's will by which, if he failed 
to marry Olivia Raleigh within a year of the 
testator's death, he was to have ten thousand 
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pounds, instead of nearly twelve times as much 
money. Walsham was neither unduly fond of 
money nor philosophically indifferent to it. Like 
most of us, he would have preferred six thousand 
a year to five hundred ; but if the six thousand 
were only to be enjoyed in life-partnership with a 
disagreeable woman, then he would have preferred 
such a dinner of herbs as the smaller sum would 
provide him with, to a stalled ox eaten in company 
with a distasteful companion. 

Silas had often spoken to him of Olivia Raleigh 
with fond admiration ; but Cousin Penelope had 
never joined in these laudations. Indeed, she had 
often told the young man that she did not think 
the girl could have either brains or heart who 
would elect to live with Oliver Fletcher, who only 
valued her as a br^ht piece of furniture to make 
his home look comfortable, rather than with Silas, 
who loved her better than anything on earth, and 
who was a man worthy of all the treasures of love 
that any woman, wife, friend^ or daughter, had to 
give. However, the will was made ; and Penelope, 
during the few weeks that she had been an inmate 
of the priest's cottage on the Strand^ had seen a 
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good deal of Olivia, though her uncle did not 
encourage much intimacy between the two houses ; 
and she had already formed a far less unfavourable 
opinion of her young kinswoman. At any rate, she 
thought that Geoffrey should have a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging for himself; and as Oliver, in 
spite of his deceased brother's wishes, made so 
many difficulties to receiving the young man at the 
Terrace, and as Father Jem's cottage did not con- 
tain a second spare bedroom, Geoffrey Walsham 
was at the close of this chapter installed as an 
honoured guest in the best bedroom of the Salu- 
tation. 

Father Jem had bespoken the accommodation 
for a young relative of his own. To be recom- 
mended by one of the Fletchers was a passport to 
the best room, the best dinner, and the oldest wine 
the inn could boast of. But an introduction from 
Father Fletcher to Mrs. Tozer, the landlady, 
staunch Wesleyan as she was, brought upon the 
fortunate guest such hearty manifestations of 
motherly kindness and good will as made the 
pleasantest private house seem dull and cheerless 
after that friendly hostel. 
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* Six hundred and sixty-six, indeed !' would Mrs. 
Tozer say ivhen her pastor, the Reverend Cornelius 
Stot, pointed out the connection between that 
mystic nuhiber and the apostate Church of which 
Mr. Fletcher was an ordained priest. 'All I know 
is, when the cholera was here in '32, and you had 
run away to Lydmoor, and most of the other 
ministers had gone east, west, and everywhere from 
their poor people, Father Fletcher stayed here and 
nursed my little Georgie, as he nursed dozens of 
other poor souls as was down with the morbus too ; 
and there ain't one man in six hundred and sixty- 
six, nor in six thousand six hundred and sixty-six, 
as would have done the same ; leastways, none ot 
them didn't do it. And if he does say his prayers 
in Latin and worship the Pope, I believe the Lord 
will forgive him when He takes into account his 
kindness to my Georgie, and to the poor creatures 
who must have died ten times over but for that 
good Popish clergyman.* 

Mr. Stot was too wise to press the theological 
point home on a grateful woman, who might soon 
become an angry one. So he civilly rose and 
touched his hat to the new guest, who at this 
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momtnt entered Mrs; Tozer's private pariour, 
behind the well-provided bar of the Salutation^ 
where tiie schismatic divine and the landlady had 
been seated* 



CHAPTER IX. 

GEOFFREY. 

' But am . not the nobler through thy love ? 
O three times less unworthy !' 

Tennyson Love and Duty. 

Geoffrey Walsh am was like most other young 
men That is to say, he loved his ease and com- 
fort He liked to live in a good house, to drink 
good wine, and to ride good horses. He would not 
have done anything wrong in order to possess him- 
self of these luxuries. But> thanks first to Sir 
Graves Selby and afterwards to Silas Fletcher, 
these things had come naturally to him. And he 
saw no reason why he should forego the good 
things that fortune gave him. Like other generous 
youths, he had at times high and noble aspirations. 
And in such moods the notion that life had no 
other object than to enjoy its good things in idle 
comfort appeared hateful and loathsome to him. 
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But these brave thoughts had never flowered into 
doughty deeds. He had begun to read hard with 
old Wainwright, the conveyancer. And if he had 
soon relaxed in the severity of his studies, surely 
Mr. Fletcher and Madame de Sdgalas were to 
blame. They were never happy when he was 
absent from Bryanstone Square. Common grati- 
tude required that he should postpone his own 
wishes to theirs. 

Then came Silas's illness. Geoffrey was a warm- 
hearted fellow, with an unusual capacity for grati- 
tude. He owed everything to his kinsman, and he 
loved to magnify his debt. To a generous mind 
like his, the obligation of kindness, so far from 
being a burden, is a delight. He never wished to 
repay, he knew it would be impossible to repay, 
such kindness. Kindness cannot be repaid. But 
he longed to show how much he felt it. He did 
show it. 

Geoffrey Walsham was not the sort of fellow to 
whom you would have thought it came at all easy 
to shut himself up in a dull London square with a 
sick and serious man and a superannuated widow. 
He was fond of sport, devoted to the opera. He 
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liked to ride in the Park. He loved dancing, and 
was by no means disinclined to conversation in 
Rotten Row or at a garden-breakfast with his 
partner of the night before. Gaiety, life, motion, 
he delighted in, as all young men with healthy 
bodies and minds should delight in them. But it 
was not self-denial that made him give up all these 
pleasures to sit in the sick-room of a worn-out 
banker and read to him his favourite authors, or to 
play at cribbage or karti with Madame de S^galas 
when Mr. Fletcher had fallen asleep. It was a 
positive happiness to the true-hearted young fellow 
to feel that he could thus give pleasure to those 
who had given him so much love. And his atten* 
tions brought their reward, not only in the ease of 
a good conscience, but in the improvement of his 
mind and the strengthening of his character. 

Though circumstances had made a merchant and 
a banker of Silas Fletcher, few professed scholars 
were better read men. He was a good classic, a 
fair linguist ; and the best French and English 
authors especially he knew well and critically* 
Without appearing to seek to do so, he led 
Geoffrey's mind to the study of books which are 
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generally little known, even by their outsides, to 
young men with the natural tastes and adventi- 
tious surroundings of Geoffrey Walsham. And Mr. 
Fletcher's observations on men, on the aims and 
objects of life, on the motives which lead to noble 
actions, and on the discipline which fits men for 
their performance, were well worth listening to. 
His views on most of the questions — even on the 
highest— which ' knock so loudly at men's hearts,' 
as Emerson says, ' for an answer,' sank deeply into 
his young listener's brain, and were remembered 
when they were most valuable and needful 

Before going to the Salutation, Geoffrey Wal- 
sham had called on Cousin Penelope and been 
introduced to Father Fletcher. The old lady had, 
for obvious reasons, declined to accompany him to 
Oliver Fletcher's house. 

' The dear old fellow set his heart on my marry- 
ing his niece,' thought Geoffrey, ^s he walked 
^towards Castle Terrace, * and the least I can do is 
to carry out his dying wish. I will carry it out if 
the young lady herself will only be a consenting 
party. But she is twenty years old. She is, I am 
told, good-looking, and the adopted child of a rich 
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uncle who has no other heir. Is it likely that I 
shall find her " fancy free " ? Well, I can but tiy. 
If she is in love with another man, Uncle Silas ' 
(the young man had grown into the way of calling 
him by a nearer title of relationship than really 
existed) 'would hardly wish me to cut the other 
man out And I don't know that I should rare 
about the trouble of doing so> even if I thought 
that I should succeed. No : if she has already 
given away her hearty Fate and Fortune will 
have taken the matter out of my hands. So 
huzza for ten thousand pounds and freedom T 

Olivia had heard a great deal of her 'new 
cousin' from the vicomtesse, and was not tjiere- 
fore surprised when the card of Mr. Geoffrey 
Walsham was taken to her as she sat at work 
in the drawing-room at Castle Terrace. After 
the first words of greeting and introduction, 
which passed without much awkwardness or 
restraint on either side, and the proper questions 
asked and answered as to the health of Oliver 
Fletcher, who bad not yet left the counting-house, 
it seemed as If the conversation was about to 
flag, when, the young man's eyes falling on Miss 
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Raleigh's work-basket, he perceived that it was 
Ailed with dolls of various sizes, some in a state 
of nudity and others dressed in dainty Vandyke 
costumes. 

'I never had a sister, and I don't know much 
about such things/ thought Geoffrey, * but I should 
have supposed my cousin had been too old to play 
with dolls/ 

Olivia laughed merrily. Not a word had been 
said on either side to provoke this burst of 
hilarity. Geoffrey was more and more confused 
and puzzled. 

' Excuse me, Mr. Walsham/ said Olivia, ' but 
there was such a comic expression of wonderment 
on your face as you looked into my basket that I 
could not help laughing- You were surprised to 
see a grown-up young woman amusing herself 
with toys. Now, confess.' 

• Well,* said the young man, * I own * 

* Of course you do. Well, I don't mean to say 
that I shan't play with these dolls myself ; I dare 
say I shall, very often, if Zoe will let me ; but I am 
making them for a little neighbour of ours, Zoe 
Caversham, who has a fancy to have whole families 
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of dolls — fathers, mothers, children, nurses, and 
men-servants — all dressed en suite in the costumes 
of various periods. I am in great request with the 
young folks of Playford as dolls* dresser and 
costutnikre. I have dressed Zoe Louis XV. families, 
Breton and Norman peasant families, Greek and 
Spanish families, and the other day I was ordered 
to dress another family of six ; and she gave me 
the choice whether it should be a family of 
Cavaliers of Charles I.'s time, or a family of 
Crusaders.' 

' And I see you have chosen the Cavalier period 
to illustrate ; and I don't wonder. I should think 
it was much the easiest' 

Olivia would not acknowledge that even in so 
small a matter as the dressing of dolls she was 
guided by no better motive than a dislike to 
trouble. She smiled as she replied, ' Well, I hope 
that is not the reason. You see, I could dress a 
Crusader and his wife and family in a sort of way, 
but I was not sure of being quite correct, and I 
hate not doing thoroughly anything that I under- 
take to do at all. Now, every stitch in a Vandyke 
dress comes natural, and I could hardly be guilty 

II 
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of an anachronism ; but I don't know a bit how to 
dress a nurse in a Crusader's family, or if Crusaders' 
babies wore long clothes; and then I could not 
tell what I was to substitute for the coachman, 
whom Zoe always insists on having in every family 
group.* 

' How did you dress the Greek coachman ?' asked 
Walsham. 

Olivia answered his question with another. « 
*It seemed quite natural to you that of two 
courses I should choose the easiest : do you 
always act upon that principle ?' 

' I am afraid that I do,' laughed her visitor. 
' How did Uncle Silas approve of that ?' 
Walsham had often heard how Olivia had 
declined to accompany her elder uncle to London. 
He had a thousand times joined Cousin Pen in 
blaming her for this. He knew how that uncle 
had loved her. He believed with Madame de 
S^galas, that if she had made a different choice the 
dead man might be still alive. The tone of light 
banter was changed for one of seriousness, almost 
of rebuke, as he replied, *Mr. Fletcher, whom I 

* 

also, though with less right, have been in the habit 
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bjf calling Uncle Silas, approved of nothing that 
was not right and good. If I do things that are 
wrong and bad, it is because I have ill followed the 
teaching and example of the best, the wisest, the 
kindest of created beings.* 

When Geoffrey Walsham felt strongly he spoke 
strongly. His love and admiration for his bene- 
factor were, as we have seen, very strong. A vague 
suspicion had more than once lately crossed Olivia 
Raleigh's mind that she had perhaps not made a 
proper choice, after all, in clinging to her Playford 
uncle, instead of to the other. At first, Oliver's 
more demonstrative affection was easier to under- 
stand and to appreciate than the other's deeper*and 
more silent love. Then, too, her other uncle had 
Cousin Penelope. But as years passed, and her 
character grew, the shallowness and selfishness of 
Oliver revealed themselves to her more clearly. 
She felt that she had been in childhood Oliver 
Fletcher's pla3^hing, and that now that she had 
grown up she was a mere minister to his ease and 
comfort She had never been to him the friend 
and companion that, even when she was but twelve 
years old, Uncle Silas would seek to make of her. 

11—2 
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Oliver never talked to her much except about 
external things. If she tried to speak to him of 
books, he would laugh and tell her that she was 
too pretty for a blue-stocking. If she sought his 
opinion on any serious or solemn subject, he would 
bid her consult Mr. Trotter ; those things were not 
in his line. She could not help seeing that Father 
Jem, whom she had grown to love and cherish, had 
but a poor opinion of her uncle Oliver ; and since 
Penelope had come to live in Playford the revela- 
tion had almost broken in upon her mind that she 
had not chosen the better part for her own good or 
for that of others. 

••But poor Uncle Noll would have . been quite 
alone,' she had urged to Cousin Penelope, when 
these doubts had first presented themselves to her ; 
* and Uncle Silas had you.' 

' Olivia Raleigh, don't talk like a fool,' the old 
lady had rejoined. ' What good was I ? Look at 
me, and now go and look at yourself in the glass. 

Which of us was most likely to be bright and 
cheerful and a comfort by a sick man's hearth? 
Look at my nose, child.' 
That organ, Cousin Penelope's nose, was indeed 
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portentously developed ; but the sudden invitation 
to inspect it converted the girl's nascent sighs into 
a fit of half-hysterical laughter. Perhaps this was 
the effect which the old lady had intended to 
produce. She kissed her young kinswoman, re- 
marking, * Bah ! quand on a un nez comme cela on 
n'a pas Fair d'une ange consolatrice. And you — 
well, well, you were a fool once. Que veux tu ? 
Nous sommes comme cela, nous autres. femmes. If 
ever again a good man asks you to follow him and 
his fortunes, don't say no. Tu ne t'en repentiras 
que trop tard.' 

After Walsham's last remark, Olivia was for 
some moments silent. When she spoke again it 
was to beg him to talk to her a great deal about 
Uncle Silas, and his life in the great city, his 
adoption of Geoffrey, his long illness, and his 
recent death. 

The young man desired nothing better than to 
give a full vent to his warm affection for the 
memory of his benefactor. Like all men who feel 
deeply what they are saying, he forgot himself in his 
subject. Whether he poured out a full stream of 
heartfelt words, walking up and down the room as 
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he did so, whether his voice was chokedi as more 
than once it was choked, by the vehemence of his 
feelings, or whether he stammered and gasped in 
vain for language to clothe his own deep respect 
for the dead and the sense of his own unworthi- 
ness, the honesty of purpose, the absolute truth 
alike of his eloquent words and his enforced 
silence, were evident and transparent His emotion 
was infectious. He paused, with an apology for 
his warmth. 

' Excuse me, Miss Raleigh, but when I think of 
Uncle Silas I forget everything else. Though we 
are cousins, I am a stranger to you, and I ought 
not thus to have rapped out all my inmost 
thoughts, and paced about your drawing-room like 
a lunatic/ 

The tears were almost in Olivia's eyes ; but she 
smiled them down, and said, in a voice that Geoffrey 
thought sweeter than any voice be had listened to 
since his mother's death, — 



* After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions. 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith.' 
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She spoke the words half playfully, as one so often 
speaks when oppressed with deep feeling. 
Walsham answered in the same tone : 
' Griffith is grateful, but he is five years older 
than you, and not likely to live, he hopes, to speak 
your epitaph,* 

*Mr. Walsham, I am afraid that I have kept 
you waiting,' said Oliver Fletcher, who now entered 
the room. ' I saw you coming up to the Terrace 
from my counting-house. I rake the whole street 
up and down from my little green-curtained 

window. But business is business. And the eye 
of the master, you know. I wish that the painters 

had had time to get the spare room ready for you ; 
but a poor bachelor's house is seldom in very 
apple-pie order.* 

The conversation now took another direction. 
After receiving and accepting a not very pressing 
invitation to a quiet family dinner on the following 
day (' Poor Silas's death must plead my apology 
for not having any one to meet you,' Oliver had 
remarked), Walsham rose to take his leave. 

'That girl won't be easy to win, but she is 
worth winning/ the young man thought to himself, 
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as he went to report the result of his visit at 
the Strand. 'I wonder whether she is in love 
already ?* 

' Cousin Geoffrey is a good fellow/ thought 
Olivia, as she went to dress for dinner. ' He is 
something better than a good fellow : he is a good 
true man, I am sure, from the way he spoke of 
Uncle Silas. Poor Uncle Silas ! I wonder whether 
I ought to call Mr. Walsham Cousin Geoffrey. I 
must ask Cousin Penelope. It seems absurd 
for two cousins to be Mr. and Miss-ing one 
another.' 

* Well, Geoffrey, and what do you think of this 
Raleigh girl ?' asked Madame de Sdgalas. 

* She is very handsome,' said the young man, 
more to himself than to the old lady. 

'She is as white as cream,' said the cunning 
vicomtesse, who thought that a little judicious 
damnation by faint praise would be more likely 
than any warmth of approval to rouse a friendly 
feeling towards his cousin in the young man's 

breast 
' I don't know what you call cream/ he answered, 

rather crossly. 
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* This is cream/ she said, passing to him across 
the table a small silver ewer. *You will find it 
very good with your strawberries. We Edenshire 
folks are celebrated all the world over for our 
cream ; but if you look like that you will turn it 
sour. What was she doing when you walked in 
upon her Y 

* She was making Vandyke dresses for a little 
girl.' 

'Oh! dressing dolls. Olivia does that very 
well.' 

' Can she do nothing else very well, do you 
mean ?' asked Walsham. 

* She does everything well,* said Father Fletcher 
effusively. 

Geoffrey Walsham had only known the clergy- 
man a few hours ; but if he had felt drawn towards 
him at their first short interview in the afternoon, 

« 

he was now more than ever disposed to cultivate 
his friendship. He looked triumphantly at Cousin 
Penelope. That lady ate her strawberries and 
cream in silence. 

'Does my cousin sing? The piano was not 
open, and I saw no music about.' 
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' She sings like an angel/ answered the priest ; 
'but she seldom makes use of the piano. She 
does not play well herself. Her uncle does not 
care for the music she likes, and will not often 
accompany her. So, except when she comes here 
and sings to me, while I strum away at the old 
chamber organ in my study, she sings from memory 
and without any accompaniment at all. Her voice 
is, I think, the finest that I have ever heard.' 

Madame de Sdgalas maintained her attitude of 
armed neutrality. 

'I can quite fancy that,' said Geoffrey. 'You 
could not hear her quote even a few lines of poetry 
without being struck by the extraordinary sweet- 
ness of her voice.' 

'Dieu me b6nis.se!' exclaimed the old lady, 
suddenly aroused into animation and activity. 
'Have the children been saying verses to each 
other at their first visit }* 

When Penelope Fletcher had to recite poetry, 
sixty years ago, at Mrs. Talmadge's Academy, she 
and the other girls used to call that exercise 
' saying verses.' To quote poetry was still ' saying 
verses ' in Cousin Pen's vernacular. 
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' And what pieces did you say ?' she asked. 

*My cousin/ replied Geoffrey, with admirable 
gravity, 'was kind enough to repeat, ''Verses 
supposed to have been spoken by Alexander 
Selkirk on the island of Juan Fernandez." And 
I recited Gray's lines " On a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College." ' 

Father Jem laughed, and took a pinch of snuff; 
Madame de S^galas looked puzzled. 

*Je n'y entends rien,' she said. 'However, you 
seem to have made friends with your cousin pretty 
quickly. What did she call you ?' 

* Mr. Walsham, of course.' 

' And what did you call her ?' 

' Equally of course I called her Miss Raleigh.' 

' Cela ne va pas durer,' said the old lady know- 
ingly. 

' What won't last ?' asked the young man. 

' Pooh I don't tell me ' 

' I don't ! I am asking you.' 

'Now you have begun to dress dolls and say 
verses together ^ 

'I did not help dress the dolls,' laughed 
Geoffrey. 
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'How do I know that?* remarked the vicom- 
tesse. 

Geoffrey was devotedly attached to Madame 
de S^galas — while he to her was dearer than 
any living being, almost as dear as her dead dis- 
reputable son, far dearer than her cloistered 
daughter. 

With all his manliness of character, and in spite 
of his self-willedness, there was a caressing fondness 
in Walsham's manner to the kind old widow 
which stole her heart completely, and made her 
his worshipper, his very slave and creature. But 
there was a wholesome tartness in her temper — 
' a pleasant sour,' as Longfellow says of a good 
apple. It was never lusciously sweet or vapidly 
mealy. She wished him to marry Olivia, and to 
get the fortune. She had nearly lost her prejudice 
against the girl, and looked forward to the marriage 
of the young people almost as eagerly as Silas had 
done. But she did not choose to show her anxiety 
on this point, lest it should have the opposite effect 
to that she wished; and in her heart she was as 
jealous of Geoffrey as if she had been his own 
mother, by blood as well as in affection. So she 
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' snapped ' at him, as Walshatn expressed it, a 
good deal on the present occasion ; and he felt 
quite relieved when Father Jem, after in vain 
trying for many minutes to catch her eye, to look 
into it a signal of withdrawal, rose from the table, 
and with courtly politeness held the door open 
until she was obliged in decency to rise and leave 
the room. 

* I often tell Cousin Jem that he is as green as 
grass,' she said, as she passed out ; ' and so he 
is.' 

This Parthian remark was probably intended as 
a warning to the younger man not to attach too 
blind a faith to the long catalogue of Olivia 
Raleigh's graces and virtues which she knew 
would be inflicted on him so soon as her back 
was turned. 

She was right. Father Fletcher loved the girl 
with the same kind of absorbing affection as 
Penelope felt for Walsham, but in the old man's 
sweetness there was little acid. He was less afraid 
of betraying his soft-heartedness. 

* What a dear old boy the priest is !' thought 
Walsham, as he went out with the latch-key in hi3 
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pocket to smoke a cigar on the Strand before he 
went to bed. 'I never saw a Romish parson 
before; I always thought they were such utter 
humbugs. Perhaps he is a humbug and has been 
taught to conceal it. Those Jesuits are such wily 
fellows, they say. Can he have any motive for 
praising up Miss Raleigh as he does ? I don't see, 
for the life of me, how the Pope can benefit by my 
marrying the girl. Well, I shall see her again 
to-morrow, and I think I shall be able to find out 
then if she cares for any other fellow. If she does 
not, I shall certainly try my chance. She seems 
to me the sort oi girl a man might fall in love 
with if she hadn't a farthing. But to lose a 
hundred and twenty thousand rather than marry 
her, a man must be desperately in love with some 
other woman^ or he must be a born fool. I don't 
care a straw for any other woman living, except 
old Pen ; and I should be maligning Providence if 
I admitted that I had been created with a de- 
ficiency of brains.' 

The next day, punctually at six o'clock, Walsham 
made his second appearance in the drawing-room 
at Castle Terrace. He had intended to repeat 
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various graceful and pretty speeches, which he had 
been rehearsing as he had dressed for dinner and 
as he was walking from the Salutation. But they 
were all put to flight when his cousin, who was still 
alone, came to meet him, and, putting her hand in 
his, said : 

* Mr. Walsham, before we begin to talk of any- 
thing else, I must thank you for speaking to me 
as you did yesterday about Uncle Silas ; for, 
though you have given me great pain ^ 

* Good heavens ! Miss Raleigh, 1 hope not. 
Nothing could have been farther from my wish. I 
shall never forgive myself i f - 

* You have done me good ; so you must not say 
that. You have, I hope, done me great good.' 

* But you said that I have given you pain.' 
'And is good often attained except through 

;juin ?' she asked. 

'She is talking like Uncle Silas,' thought 
Geoffrey. 

Oliver's entrance into the room had again the 
effect of turning the conversation of the cousins 
into another channel. 

After the rather meagre dinner had been dis- 
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cussed, and Oliver had fallen asleep in his chair 
after dessert, Miss Raleigh, on rising to leave the 
roonii said : 

'Shall you go to sleep in the other arm-chair, 
Mr. Walsham, or would you like to leave my uncle 
to his nap, and to follow me into the drawing- 
room ?' 

* It is a lovely moonlight night, and very warm,' 
answered Geoffrey. ' Should you mind putting on 
your hat and shawl and sitting out on that lovely 
bowling-green which I saw from the drawing-room 
balcony ?* 

' That you may smoke a cigar ?' laughed Olivia. 

' Miss Raleigh !' 

' Mr. Walsham !' 

'By-the-bye, if we are such near relations as 

Cousin Penelope makes out ' 

' Not very near,' said Olivia. 

* Well, cousins of some sort, at any rate — why 
should we address each other so formally ? Father 
Jem laughed yesterday when I told Cousin Pen 
that I called you Miss Raleigh, and that I was 
Mr. Walsham to you.' 

* And whs^t did Cousin Pen say ?' 
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* Oh, I don't know what she said,' rejoined 
Geoffrey, who felt a little ruddy and shamefaced 
at recalling her observation on the subject. 

*She knows better v;hat is right and wrong in 
such matters than Father Jem, who is * 

' As green as grass,' quoted Walsham. 

The young people laughed. Olivia threw a shawl 
over her uncle's shoulders, filled another glass of 
port, to be ready for him when he woke, and led 
the way to the bowling-green. 

After a little coyness, Walsham lit a cigar, and 
his cousin resumed the conversation about Uncle 
Silas. She was beginning to love and understand 
him now as he deserved to be understood and 
loved. How sad it is that it is only death that 

can 

'Move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love.* 

She confessed to Geoffrey Walsham, as if im- 
pelled by a strong sense of duty, rather than by 
any sudden or violent impulse, her shortcomings 
and her former faint appreciation of the dead 
man's nobleness. She humbled herself in the dust, 
but she did not lie grovelling there. It was in her 

12 
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future life, and by earnest striving to do justice to 
others, that she would prove her contrition for the 
lukewarmness of her former love. She would 
prove herself worthy of his love after all. She 
would do everything that he would have approved. 
She would avoid all that he would have taught 
her to eschew. Her words kindled the native 
enthusiasm of her kinsman ; and as she spoke of 
the aims and objects that man and woman alike 
should seek to attain in this life, or, if God so 
willed it, only in the next, it was his turn to feel 

something akin to contrition for the narrowness of 
his own ambition, which had latterly been fain to 
content itself with the prospect of a large fortune 
and the means of living softly* 

' But if a man is rich, he has no right to fill the 
place which a less fortunate man ought to occupy/ 
urged Geoffrey. • If I go to the bar with a ready- 
made fortune of five or six thousand a year, sup- 
pose that I am heroic enough to work as if I were 
toiling for my livelihood, I should still be doing a 
shabby thing ; I should, if I succeeded, be taking 
the bread out of some other fellow's mouth. If I 
went into the army — but I am too old for that.' 
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Anna Fletcher's daughter had inherited the 
family enthusiasm for the military profession. 
But she knew that Walsham was, as he said, too 
old for a commission now; and she did not feel 
sure that the army, in time of peace, offered a 
young man the best opportunity of realizing her 
high ideal of duty. 

* Howard, Clarkson, Wilberforce, St. Francis de 
Sales, were all rich men, but they did not lead lives 
of ease and slothfulness.' 

' But professional philanthropists are such hum- 
bugs,* 

' I would be a practical one,' she answered. 

Now, all this did not pass, as is here represented, 
in that one interview, on a lovely moonlight July 
evening, on Oliver Fletcher's bowling-green. It is 
rather the substance of many conversations which 
passed between the cousins. 

*You have been here nearly two months now,' 
said Father Fletcher, one evening. 

* Surely not so long as that ?* said Geoffrey ; 
* surely not nearly so long as that ?* 

Cousin Penelope blinked over her knitting 
like an amiable cat. She said nothing, but her 

12—2 
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inward smile dilated almost into an outward 

grin. 

* I never knew how noble a woman could be, and 
what good thoughts she could inspire a man with, 
till I met Olivia Raleigh,' thought Walsham, that 
night, as he threw himself, dressed, on his bed in 
the Salutation. * And now I have learnt it only to 
my cost, I love her with every pulse of my heart, 
every thought of my soul ; and I think that she 
cares for me. But I must try to act up to her 
standard, which I will now make mine. God bless 
her! Ought I to persuade her into marrying a 
man who, if he does not marry her, would have 
nothing to marry upon ? I am bound by every 
feeling of honour not to reveal to her the condition 
of her uncle's will I will not put it in the power 
of that sordid fellow, Oliver Fletcher, to say what 
he would be pretty sure to say. But have I a right 
to set aside the fondest wish of my dearest and 
truest friend ? Heaven help me if I am wrong, 
but I thinly that I should be acting in the spirit of 
his wish, if not in the letter, by allowing the money 
to revert to his natural heir, and by throwing 
myself into hard,, earnest work. Perhaps Olivia 
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— but then she herself says that with the money 
left to me by her uncle I could do almost incal- 
culable good. Have I a right to upset Halloo I 

there's one o'clock. FU kick off my clothes and 
turn into bed/ 



CHAPTER X. 

THE WOODS AND THE COUNTING-HOUSE. 

' I depart with no last gazes 

No weak moanings (one word only left in writing for her 

hands), 

Out of reach of all derision and some unavailing praises, 

To make front against this anguish in the far and foreign 

lands.' 

£. B. Browning. 

We have said that GeofTrey Walsham had now 
been more than a month at Playford. Oliver 
Fletcher had for a time endeavoured to act on his 
brother's posthumous wishes, as conveyed to him 
by Madame de S6galas. In the first outburst of 
grief at Silas's death, and so long as his angry self- 
remorse lasted, it had seemed to Oliver almost an 
easy thing to forego all wish to be the banker's 
heir and to further in every way that brother's 
wishes. His feelings were quick and lively, and if 
his affections were not very deep or constant they 
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were, so long as they lasted, warm and sincere. 
But although at first Walsham's devotion to Silas, 
his tender nursing of his benefactor during his 
illness, his enthusiastic respect for his memory, 
had almost won the timber merchant to a kindly 
acquiescence in the project so dear to the old 
man's heart, by degrees these friendly feelings for 
the young law student had died out of the mer- 
chant's soul, and had been succeeded by wishes 
and designs less generous and unselfish. He began 
to question to himself the honesty of young Wal- 
sham's motives, and ended by answering those 
questions as a man of his nature could not fail to 
answer them. 

Silas Fletcher had been a good man and a wise 
one. But, like the rest of us, he could with the 
best intentions make very grievous mistakes. 
Any vehement wish or passion is apt to blind 
the judgment of the sagest, to overrule the justice 
of the most righteous. In the banker's intense 
yearning for the union of the kinsman of his 
adoption with the daughter of his love, he forgot 
or failed to perceive that his heir could not carry 
out his wishes without exposing himself not only 
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to the sneers and suspicions of the world, but that 
he was making it impossible for the young man to 
be confident even of his own singleness of purpose. 

And why had he not left his money to his niece, 
his nearest relative after Oliver? She was far 
dearer to him than Geoffrey Walsham. But he 
had adopted Geoffrey, if not by word, in deed. 
He had equipped and maintained the lad as 
wealthy fathers maintain and equip their heirs. 
He had given the lad and the world the right 
to think that the inheritance would be his. And 
so it should, saddled with no alloying condition, 
but coupled with the possession of the best and 
dearest woman in the world. 

' Father Jem's letters are full of her goodness of 
heart, of her sweetness of disposition, her nobleness 
of mind. He has told me, too, in answer to my 
inquiries, that he is satisfied that her heart is free. 
It must be as I wish. If so many of my longings and 
aspirations have been quenched in disappointment, 
I see now that it was because it was my own 
happiness that I sought. Now it is for the happiness 
of others that I am planning and hoping. I shall 
succeed now. My desires are just, and God will bless 
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them. Olivia will know that I thought of her to the 
last, and that she owes her happiness to the morose 
old uncle who had not the wit to win her love.' 

And if Geoffrey Walsham could not or did not 
care to win the prize ? If a sensitive conscience, 
acting on a quick, proud temper, stung and goaded 
into fierce irritability by unworthy taunts and un- 
generous innuendoes, should take alarm at itself 
and upset all the testator's benevolent machina- 
tions ? No : Silas Fletcher, though a wise man 
and a just one, showed neither justice nor wisdom 
in that will of his. And so the lawyer who drew it 
up should have told him. Did he tell him so ? We 
good Protestants shudder at the tales that must be 
told and listened to in the Popish confessionals : 
can they be more terrible than the confidences 
which pass between dying sinners and their soli- 
citors, those obsequious registrars of surviving 
hatreds and immortal injustice ? 

On the morning after Walsham's soliloquy at 
the end of the last chapter, he made his appear- 
ance as usual, very shortly after breakfast, at Castle 
Terrace. His visits had bfecome daily ; but only 
at rare intervals was he invited to join Mr, Fletcher 
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and his niece at meal-times. Miss Raleigh had 
become so inured to her uncle's penuriousness that 
she had ceased to chafe and worry at it She 
would never have dreamt of apologizing to her 
cousin for her uncle's enforced inhospitality, any 
more than he would have thought of including her 
in the quotidian anathemas which he silently be- 
stowed on Oliver's stinginess as he took his hat 
and left the house ten minutes before luncheon- 
time and half an hour before dinner. It was only 
on alternate Sundays that he was invited to par- 
take of the latter meal. 

' Cousin Olivia/ said Geoffrey (this friendly mode 
of address had been sanctioned more than three 
weeks ago by Madame de S^galas), ' I want you to 
come with me into the Minster Woods : they were 
alive with nightingales an hour or so ago.' 

* What were you doing there an hour or two ago } 
I did not know you were so sentimental as to get 
up hours before your time to listen to a nightin- 
gale.' 

Now, Geoffrey Walsham was not given to lying 
in bed, and his cousin knew him to be keenly alive 
to poetry and passionately fond of nature and out- 
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door life. But their intimacy had arrived at that 
critical point when the lady was half afraid of what 
the gentleman might say next, and the gentleman 
was easily dashed by a cold or sarcastic rejoinder 
from the lady. 

Olivia was a true woman, though a very noble 
one ; and she used the weapons made and provided 
for her sex on such occasions. Geoffrey was 
dashed, and his reply was neither clear nor 
eloquent 

' Well, you see, as far as getting up early on these 
bright summer mornings, I don't see much in that ; 
and if nightingales will sing in my path, I can't 
help hearing them.' 

'No, I don't suppose you can,' answered Miss 

Raleigh demurely. 

'Laugh at me if you like/ Walsham said, 'but I 
can think better and talk better to those I— I — 
know very well, in the open air, and especially on 
such a day as this, than I ever can do within the 
four walls of a room.' 

'And had you any one to talk to this morn- 
ing ?' 

' No, Olivia,' he replied, speaking quickly enough 
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this time ; ' but I had many thoughts to think out, 
thoughts that I cannot think out to a satisfactory 
conclusion without advice, without assistance. I 
want* you to help me.' 

'Did not the woods and the nightingales help 
you Y asked Olivia. But the tone of banter died 
away as she spoke, and she looked kindly and 
earnestly into her cousin's face. ' I know they 
must have done you good, as they do me good. 
When I am cross or discontented, when life seems 
hard and aimless, and the world a perplexing 
puzzle, I often betray myself to those woods, and 

feel, when they are 

' ^ So filled with song, 
There is no room for sense of wrong !* * 

The Playford people are singularly happy in their 
surroundings. Skerrow Common, the Upham 
ridges, Sandon Heath, and the Minster Woods are 
all beautiful in various styles of landscape, and are 
all within an easy walk of the town. Sandon 
Heath is hardly four miles from the market-place, 
and the Minster Woods are not more than a mile 
from Castle Terrace. The cousins were just enter- 
ing into their shade as Olivia spoke. 
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* A sense of wrong from others, perhaps/ answered 
Geoffrey ; * but I think in a place like this, where 
God is so great and near, and the world seems so 
small and so far off, one's own conscience makes 
itself heard more distinctly than in streets and 
houses. One does not dare look up at yonder 
clear sky and call that right which one believes to 
be at least half wrong.' 

Olivia seemed surprised at the eagerness of his 
tone and words ; for, though she had become used 
to his vehemence of speech when his feelings were 
strongly aroused, there was no apparent cause for 
his present excitement. 

Her feeling was probably expressed in her face ; 
for Geoffrey continued : 

' How then shall we do what we know to be less 
than right ?* 

'That is what you at least will never do/ his 
cousin replied : ' I am confident of that' 

* Olivia, my own ^ 

She withdrew her hand from his arm, on which 
she had laid it while she spoke. 

'My own cousin/ he resumed, substituting a 
colder word for the one which had risen to 
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his lips, 'my dear friend, pray that I never 
may/ 

*Oh, Cousin Geoffrey, I am sure you never 
wiUr 

' Knowingly, I trust I never shall. But it is so 
difficult at times to be quite sure where right ends 
and wrong begins.' 

' Oh no ! it is impossible, cousin, for a nature 
like yours to confound good with evil — td doubt in 
any case what is your duty.' 

Geoffrey almost groaned. 

* Olivia, you don't know what you say. There 
are many men as unable as Pontius Pilate to 
answer their own question, " What is truth T* ' 

' He was afraid to search for it. His was the 
contemptuous indifference of a cynical man of the 
world, not the earnest cry of a humble soul praying 
for the light he could not yet see.' 
. ' But I do seek the light I cannot find, Oh'via.' 

* What are you doubting, Geoffrey ? Not God's 
wisdom, or care, or love ; not His power to set all 
things rights or His will that each one of us should 
be a worker under Him to further His designs ? I 

know you think as I do on such subjects.' 
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' I do ; you have made me think so.' 

' Not I, Cousin Geoffrey : they are your own 
thoughts, of which I have only evoked the expres- 
sion/ 

'And which you will enable me to put into 
practice ?* 

' Of course : if I can help you in any way, you 
know how gladly I will do so. What, then, are 
these doubts, this uneasiness ? It seems so unlike 
you to doubt on any subject You are generally ' 

'Only too ready to form an opinion, and too 
confident of it when formed, eh ?' 

' I did not say so.' 

' Yes, you did in look and tone, if not in words. 
But, though I asked you to help and advise me, I 
must retract my request; for, while you are the 
only person who can dissolve my doubts, you are 
also the only person to whom I cannot reveal 
them.' 

'How darkly oracular, or oracularly dark, you 
are this morning f 

* I dare say I am. My mind feels rather like the 
old oracle, which generally gave an answer that 
could be read in two ways, one version promising 
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success and glory, the other presaging defeat and 
disgrace.' 

Miss Raleigh could not by any possibility divine 
the doubts which, since he had known her better, 
haunted his mind in regard to his compliance with 
the banker's will. She had been led to understand 
that he had inherited her uncle's property. She 
knew of no condition, and had never given the 
matter a thought, except to wish either that her 
cousin had been left to make his own way in the 
world, instead of finding one already paved with 
the smoothest asphalt, or that, having so much 
wealth at his disposal, he would put it to the 
worthiest uses. 

' Though I must not even know the nature of 
the doubts that harass you,' she remarked, ' I can 
still give you advice.' 

• Indeed ! What is it ?' 

' Make a confidant of Father Jem/ 

' I cannot ; he is a party interested.' 

' Cousin Penelope has a shrewd head, and Uncle 
Silas thought a great deal of her opinion ; she 
would give you good counsel, if you are not too 
proud to unburden yourself to an old woman** 
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' I know what she would say.' 

They were seated on a little knoll at the foot of 
a clump of beech-trees, watching the sand-martins 
hovering with butterfly oscillation round the holes 
in the ruddy sandstone with which Minster Woods 
are at frequent intervals interspersed, and which 
form a bright background to their rich greenery. 
The sharp petulant chatter of those not very 
musical babblers filled the pauses in the song of 
the nightingale almost directly above their heads ; 
and the nearly human voice of the jay was heard 
from time to time in the ripening corn-fields 
beyond. 

*This is no time or place for metaphysics/ 
laughed Geoffrey, shaking off with a strong effort 
the gloomy thoughts which had been oppressing 
him. 

'Have we been talking metaphysics, Cousin 
Geoffrey ? I thought it was only Scotch professors 
and German lecturers that understood metaphysics. 
Colonel Caversham says that metaphysics is only 
a hard word for everything that nobody can under- 
stand and that isn't worth understanding.' 

'And I am inclined to think the Colonel is 

13 
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right/ Geoffrey answered ; and they fell to talking 
on topics more suited to the scene and hour. 

What topics were those ? What was the night- 
ingale singing ? Can we not guess the meaning 
of the jay's merry cry? Have we not a shrewd 
notion what the sharp, terse talk of the sand- 
martins was all about ? 

Geoffrey Walsham and his cousin were more 
sophisticated than the birds. They did not 
speak quite so plainly ; but the subject of their 
thoughts was really the same, though not so 
candidly avowed. 

But, asks sonie sympathetic reader, did he pro- 
pose to her } Did he tell her plainly that he loved 
her? Did he ask her if she loved him? No. 
And it is by no means quite certain that he would 
have done all this, even if he had not been inter- 
rupted by little Zoe Caversham, who, with her 
governess, appeared at one of the openings in the 
wood, and who no sooner spied her chosen friend 
than she was striding triumphantly over her and 
burying her in the wildflowers which she shook 
from her green-stained pinafore. 

Geoffrey Walsham was excessively fond of 
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children, and Zoe Caversham had become an 
especial favourite of his; but for a moment he 
looked almost inclined to out-Herod Herod, when 
she expressed her intention of going home with 
Aunt Livy. He had laughed off his annoyance, 
however, before the child had time to notice it; 
and Fraulein Muller, the German governess, whom 
he escorted baCk to the town, while Olivia and 
Zoe scampered on in front, declared in a letter to 
her herzliebchen, Mina Schleicher, that Walsham 
was the only Englander she ever met with who 
was schwdrmerisch to her soul's content. 

By the time they reached Castle Terrace, 
Walsham was even grateful to the German lady 
and her charge for preventing him from com- 
mitting himself to a course of action which he had 
not clearly convinced himself was the proper one 
for him to take. 

And Olivia.^ How did she regard the inter- 
ruption ? Will she fall in the reader's good opinion 
if we acknowledge that she was more permanently 
vexed by it than Geoffrey himself, and that she 
had answered Zoe's ceaseless questions, and had 
even joined in her pleasant prattle on the walk 

13—2 
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home, without understanding a word that she was 
saying or listening to, and with a sincere but most 
unfounded conviction that Fraulein Miiller only 
took that particular path through the woods in 
order to vex and disappoint her ? * Those German 
women are so obtuse.^ Miss Raleigh, how- 
ever good and lofty-minded, could at times, you 
see, be as unjust as the most frivolous of her 
sex. 

At the door of Castle Terrace the young people 
encountered Oliver Fletcher, who had just returned 
from a vestry-meeting at St. Martin's, at which he 
had not only been outvoted on the question of a 
rate which he had opposed, for the strengthening 
of the old tower, but had had some smart rebukes 
administered to him byoneof the churchwardens and 
a vestryman or two, who were jealous of the honour 
of the old Playford family, and of the beauty of the 
old Playford church, and would not look on and see 
the one displaying meanness and the other show- 
ing signs of dilapidation, without expressing their 
views in very intelligible, if not very carefully 
chosen, language. His temper, which for some 
years had been losing a considerable portion of its 
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sweetness, had become peevish and irritable. On 
this day it was greatly ruffled. 

' Run upstairs, Livy/ he said to his niece ; ' it 
is past luncheon-time ; but do not wait for me. I 
have something to say to Mr. Walsham ; and, if 
he doesn't mind, we will go into the counting- 
house. Beck has gone home, and we shall be 
quite alone.' 

Olivia Raleigh had no misgivings. She knew 
her uncle's reverence for wealth, and his deference 
to those who possessed it It never occurred to 
her that he could oppose her wealthy kinsman's 
suit, should he ever prefer it, or that his scant 
hospitality to Geoffrey was dictated by any deeper 
feeling than that of his increasing niggardliness. 
That any obstacle should be started by Oliver 
Fletcher would have seemed as impossible to 
Father Jem, Cousin Penelope, and Geoffrey him- 
self, who had seen Silas Fletcher's will, as to 
Olivia, who knew nothing of its stipulations. They 
trusted implicitly in his implied promise* to his 
dead brother. 

'Walsham,' said the merchant, as he and his 
young kinsman seated themselves on two high 
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Stools on either side of a very tall desk — he had 
dropped the * Mr./ but had not been able to bring 
himself to address his brother's favourite by his 
Christian name — 'Walsham, I think that we had 
better understand each other. You have been 
here now nearly two months, doing nothing, neg- 
lecting your affairs, and living like an idler/ 

Geoffrey's face flushed angrily, but he made no 
reply. 

' Under ordinary circumstances, I should not 
have allowed any young man to lounge away his 
time at my house, or in company with my niece. 
But my brother's eccentric will ' (Geoffrey bit his 
lip, and there was an angry light in his eyes ; but 
he still kept silence), *and the strange message 
which our French cousin brought me from him, 
have induced me to connive at an intimacy of 
which you must be aware I ought not to ap- 
prove/ 

* On what grounds, sir ?' 

' I am quite aware,' continued the merchant, 
evading the question, * that Mr. Santiago Fletcher 
and the Vicomtesse de S^galas have encouraged 
you in the line of conduct which you have thought 
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it becoming to adopt. I know that if you insist on 
marrying my niece, and if you make use of your 
unusual opportunities to entrap her consent * 

'Mr. Oliver Fletcher, this is language which I 
decline to listen to.' And Geoffrey came down 
from his stool and prepared to leave the counting- 
house. 

* I beg your pardon, my dear boy,' said Oliver, 
changing his tone : * I am not a good hand at 
picking and choosing my words, and I am heartily 
sorry if I have unintentionally given offence.' 
Geoffrey sat down, half appeased. * What I mean 
to say is this, that if you think it right to marry my 
niece, and if you can persuade her to marry you, I 
have not the power to forbid the match. But I 
appeal to your own good feeling, to your high 
gentlemanly notions. Do you think that you will 
be doing an honourable deed in fulfilling my 
brother's behest } Are you quite certain that you 
will be acting up — I will not say to his somewhat 
fanciful and quixotic standard of right — but will 
you even be acting up to the easier and more con- 
ventional standard of men of the world, who are 
also men of honour ? Do not interrupt me. Arc 
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you confident that your motives will be unques- 
tioned, even by your own conscience? Can you 
expect them to remain unchallenged by the rest of 
mankind ? You may say that were you to be a 
loser of a large fortune instead of gaining one by 
marrying Miss Raleigh, you would hesitate even 
less than you do now to throw yourself at her feet ; 
you may say and believe all this : still, can you be 
quite sure that your love is as disinterested as you 
persuade yourself it is ? Santiago Fletcher and 
Mr. Trotter would both tell you that the heart of 
man loves to deceive itself. Are you positive that 
yours is speaking the very truth ? My dear young 
friend/ — Oliver came round to the other side of the 
desk and took Walsham's hand, — ' my dear young 
friend, for my poor brother's sake, as well as for the 
kinship existing between us, I would fain see your 
name untainted by the breath of suspicion. I 
should like to see it compelling reluctant respect 
from those who are on the look-out to disparage it. 
I will not insult you by supposing you capable for 
one moment of suspecting the integrity of my 
motive in thus speaking to you, or that the fact 
that in the event of this fantastic scheme of my 
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brother's falling tfirough I should resume my 
natural position as his heir can have influenced me 
in the smallest degree.* 

Geoffrey did not make the disclaimer for which 

the merchant paused. 

Oliver resumed : 

* Such a supposition would be slanderous to us 
both. I ask you, for your own sake, before you 
make up your mind to propose to my niece, to be 
very sure that you are doing what a high-minded 
and honourable man ought to do,' — Walsham had 
set his face as a flint ; the merchant could read in 
it neither acquiescence nor resentment, — * to ques- 
tion yourself whether, if the condition of this inheri- 
tance had been that you should not marry Miss 
Raleigh, you would have been ready to forfeit it 
for the sake of her hand.' 

The reader of course sees the sophistry of the 
merchant's argument. But sophistry can be made 
to look very like truth. The appeals to Geoffrey's 
pride and conscientiousness were well chosen. We 
have seen that the younger Fletcher was not 
deficient in some of the qualities of a diplomatist. 
Coming on the top of his own doubts, measured by 
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the high standard of duty which his uncle Silas had 
helped him to form and his young cousin had done 
so much to develop, the merchant's words produced 
a more immediate and decided effect than he could 
have hoped for, or than they deserved. 

Geoffrey's high- wrought feelings, his generous 
doubts, his native proud disinterestedness, led him 
into an act of injustice to himself, of cruelty and 
injustice to his cousin. 

* Mr. Fletcher,' he said, ' you have spoken enough, 
and more than enough. I cannot question the 
sincerity of your motives. At all events, I do not 
choose to do so. I do love your niece ; but I have 
never told her so, and I have no reason to believe 
that I have won a love for which I have never 
asked. I shall not ask for it ; at any rate, not 
now. In six months the property of your brother 
will have devolved upon yourself. I will not even 
make use of the interest which is legally mine 
until the end of the year. By that time I shall 
probably be a good many thousand miles off. If I 
succeed in making my way in the world, and 
winning the means of maintaining a wife, I may 
come back and ask Miss Raleigh if she will marry 
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a man whose motives cannot be suspected, even by 
his nearest friends and relations/ 

There was a little bitterness in these last words. 
The merchant did not like this suggestion of a 
possible return to Playford. But he was overjoyed 
to have succeeded so well in his present scheme, 
and he was not anxious to press his advantage^?. 
So he merely grasped the young man's hand, 
murmuring, with real or affected emotion (like all 

good actors, he believed in himself), — 

*The day will come when you will find your 
reward in your own conscience.* 

But Geoffrey, though in his proud self-willedness 
he had sacrificed himself and his love to Oliver 
Fletcher's reasoning, was not for a moment imposed 
upon by that gentleman's rhetorical high-minded- 
ness, and he shook him off rather rudely, as he 
remarked : 

' I would rather say nothing more on this subject. 
Explain, if you please, to Miss Raleigh that unfore- 
seen circumstances oblige me to return to London 
so suddenly as to prevent my calling to take leave 
of her.' 

Ten minutes after this interview * the supercilious 
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young coxcomb/ as Oliver internally called him, 
was sitting at Cousin Pen's feet in her little bed- 
room on the Strand, telling her the whole story of 
his hopes and fears and purposes, and repeating his 
conversation with Uncle Oliver, while Father Jem 
was walking up and down in the passage outside, 
wondering why the door was bolted and he could 
not be admitted. Male lovers, as a rule, shrink 
from confiding their troubles to other men, even 
when the other men are like Santiago Fletcher. 
But the proudest and most reserved among them 
will pour their fears and hopes and sorrows into 
the ears of their own mothers, and it was very 
nearly as a mother that Geoffrey Walsham had 
learned to love Cousin Penelope. 



CHAPTER XI. 

UNCLE OLIVER WORSTED. 

' Amazed was the Laird when the lady said '' Na," 
And wi' a laigh curtsie she turned awa'.' 

The Laird (f Cockpen, 

At about four o'clock that afternoon Madame de 
S^galas saw Geoffrey off to London by the train. 
The Rocket and the High-flyer had by this time 
been taken off the road, painted black, and (oh, 
insult added to injury I) turned into flies to convey 
passengers between the Falcon and the railway- 
station ; and Sam Piper was driving a hansom, of 
which he was himself the proprietor, in London 
The old lady had in vain striven to shake Geoffrey's 
purpose by pointing out to him the transparent 
selfishness of Oliver Fletcher's motives, and the 
folly of biting off his nose to spite his face. She 
showed him that he was not only throwing away 
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his own happiness, but probably blighting the 
career of a girl whose heart he had deliberately set 
himself to win, and whom he abandoned just at the 
moment when he had made her feel that life with- 
out him would be no life at all. 

'Do you not see that you are playing M, 
Harpagon's game ? Do you not see that you are 
ungratefully thwarting our dear Silas's living and 
dying wish ? You talk of coming back ; but before 
you come back ? Is it a friend that you are leav- 
ing the child with, or an enemy ? Will her uncle 
plead your cause, or will he shake the poor girl's 
faith in you by lying insinuations, and by hinting 
disgraceful doubts which he does not feel ? You 
smile confidently ; mais tu sais bien que les absens 
ont toujours tort.' 

Geoffrey almost groaned ; but he was firm. He 
went away, leaving a letter for Olivia, which the 
vicomtesse promised to deliver with her own hands 
as soon as the train had started. 

She was as good as her word. She walked 
straight to Castle Terrace, and put the young 
man's letter into Olivia's hand without a word of 
explanation, with scarcely a word of greeting. 
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Olivia did not turn pale ; the creamy whiteness 
of her face made that impossible ; but the delicate, 
shell-like pink on each cheek deepened nearly into 
redness as she finished reading the letter and handed 
it in silence to her visitor. 

It ran thus : 

' My very dear Cousin,— 

* Your words have sunk very deep into my 
heart — ^the brave good words that you have been 
in the habit of speaking to me. You have shown 
me how much better it is to work and to win one's 
own way in the world than to have it worked and 
won for one by others. I am going to try to do 
this. How, I do not quite know yet — ^whether I 
shall go and eat the remainder of my dinners, so as 
to get called at the end of the year, or whether I 
shall strike out a career for myself in some far-off 
colony. But I mean to work hard at something. 
I will not be the lazy, listless fellow that you were 
afraid I should be content to sink into. You have 
made my stay at PI ay ford very happy. A thousand 
thanks for all your kindness, and for all the good 
that I believe you have done me. When I see you 
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again, I hope that I shall be more of a man, a 
better and a more useful man, than I have been 
hitherto. 

* I had some conversation with Mr. Oliver 
Fletcher an hour or two ago. I informed him of 
my intention to leave Playford, and he quite ap- 
proved of it I shall never forget this morning's 
ramble in the Minster Woods. I don't think I 
shall ever hear birds sing so sweetly elsewhere. 
Will you do me the favour to wear the enclosed 
locket sometimes } It is rather old-fashioned, I 
believe, but it was my mother's; and I am sure 
that if she had known you she would wish it to be 
yours. I hope that you will continue to see a great 
deal of Cousin Pen and Father Santiago. 

* This letter is very stupid. It is so hard to say 
what one ought, and yet to leave unsaid what had 
better not be spoken. 

* When we meet again, as we may do if things 
go well with me, I am not afraid that you will 
have forgotten 

' Your affectionate and grateful cousin, 

'Geoffrey Walsham.' 
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We have said that Cousin Penelope, during the 
few months that she had been at Playford, had 
lost nearly all her former angry prejudice against 
Olivia. She had grown to admire her goodness 
and her nobleness, to pity rather than to blame 
her for her blindness in regard to her uncle Silas. 
She had made up her mind that the girl was to 
marry Geoffrey, and had even come to believe that, 
if no such will as Silas's had ever been made, the 
young man could still scarcely have found a better 
or more suitable wife. She was very sure that 
Olivia (though this was a secondary consideration) 
woul3 never get so good a husband. But Madame 
de S^galas was not quick to acknowledge her con- 
version ; and there had been a little — well, not 
coolness or formality, not even want of affection, 
in her manner towards her young kinswoman, but 
there had been an absence of softness and tender* 
ness, which Olivia would perhaps hardly have 
noticed but for the contrast in her demeanour 
towards Walsham, which was almost more than 
motherly — 'grandmotherly,' Olivia used laughingly 
to call it in speaking to Geoffrey. Even now, 
though with the keen insight of a clever old 

14 
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woman, and of a clever old woman who had lived 
the best part of her life in France, she saw that 
the cousins, instead of playing at love as so many 
young people do, had fallen seriously into it with- 
out knowing it themselves — even now she could 
not feel quite well-disposed towards Olivia. It is 
her high-flown notions, she thought, that have had 
as much to do with the poor boy's going off as 
Harpagon's sneaking insinuations. What right 
had she to lose my boy five thousand a year, and 
to break his heart too? — for I know it will be 
broken ; and 

* Good heavens ! my child ' — these last words 
were spoken aloud — ' don't look like that !' 

Olivia was standing in the middle of the room, 
gazing at the window with tearless eyes. Her lip 
was steady, and her cheeks had resumed their usual 
colour, but there was an expression in her face im- 
possible to describe. It was as if her mind and soul 
had gone thousands and thousands of miles away, 
and her eyes were looking thousands and thousands 
of miles away after them. No tears or sobs, no 
quivering lips, no hands clenched in despair, could 
have made her appear half so sorrow-stricken as 
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that strange outlook into space far beyond the 
visible horizon. She turned round at Cousin Pen's 
words, with a sweet, hopeless smile. Every barrier 
behind which the old vicomtesse had entrenched 
her heart was broken down in a moment Olivia 
could not remember afterwards how it happened — 
what encouragement the old lady had given her, 
by word, look, or gesture — but in a moment she 
was on her knees, with her head buried in Cousin 
Penelope's lap. 

Neither spoke for some minutes. At last Olivia 
murmured : 

* And he does not even know that I love him.' 

' Doesn't he ?' said Cousin Pen, speaking gruffly, 
but with very red eyes ; and she muttered : * Pas si 
b^te que cela.' 

* Well, but that is the worst of it,' said the incon- 
sistent Olivia ; ' for how do I know that he cares 
for me ?* 

* How, indeed Y said Penelope ; and she said it 
with an intensity of irony which Swift, the great 
master of that figure, might have envied her* 

* Will he come back. Cousin Penelope ?' 
'Probably not. He has thrown away a fortune 

14 — 2 
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ready-made to go and look for one in the woods, and 
if he gets eaten by wild beasts instead, I don't know 
whether it will be more your fault or Harpagon's.' 
' Who is Harpagon ?' 

* Oliver Fletcher,' answered Madame de S^galas, 
shortly. * Have you ever read " Molifere "?* 

' No, Cousin Pen.' 

* H'm ! Well, I suppose you are right ; but 
there are not many men better worth reading.' 

* But what had my uncle to do with it ?' 

* Humph !' said Cousin Penelope. * Well, at any 
rate I am not in the humour for seeing him just 
now, so I shall take myself off before he comes in 
from the counting-house.' 

But the Fates were unpropitious to Madame de 
S^galas if she wanted to avoid Mr. Fletcher. 
Hardly had the street-door closed behind her, 
when she met him coming up, not from the 
counting-house, but from the town. She would 
have passed him with a stiff word of recognition ; 
but, flushed with what he considered his triumph 
over Walsham, Oliver was disposed to sound a 
fanfare over his victory. 

* So young Walsham,' he said, ' has at last made 
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up his mind to do what is right and honourable, 
and to leave Playford.' 

* He has left Playford/ Cousin Pen answered 
drily. 

* I am glad of it/ said Mr. Fletcher. 

* Of course you are,' rejoined his cousin. 
Oliver's good temper had become a little soured 

of late. His rejection by Squire Flexford's daughter 
at Chaffinhurst, two years before, has nothing to do 
with our story, and therefore we have said nothing 
about it ; but it had been a heavy blow to Oliver's 
pride, if not to his affections, and he had never 
been quite as pleasant since it happened as he had 
used to be, when not only he, but all Playford 
assumed that the young timber merchant, with his 
gentle blood, good looks, and the countenance of 
the great ducal house of Dunsborough, would 
receive back his handkerchief with a smile from 
any female member of the county squirearchy to 
whom he might be pleased to throw it. 

And now, not only he, but all Playford, knew 
that he had thrown it at Anastasia Flexford, who 
had two thousand pounds /^«r tout poiage^ and who 
was no more attractive in person at thirty-three 
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than she had been at seventeen. And they knew 
that it had been scornfully left to lie on the floor. 

Miss Flexford was a clever woman, though she 
was not beautiful. She had made men her studj'. 
She catalogued them in her mind generically, as 
naturalists classify their insects. She would have 
liked to catch a good husband, a gentleman, a 
brave, honest man, with a head on his shoulders 
and a heart in his bosom. She would have made 
such a man a perfect wife. 

*If I am too ugly to get what I want,' she 
thought, 'I will die an old maid. If no good 
fellow with brains will have me, at any rate I won't 
marry a bad man or a donkey.' 

* But surely Oliver Fletcher is neither,* said her 
father, to whom she was in the habit of speaking 
her sentiments with perfect frankness. 

*He does not ring true metal,' she replied. 
* His brother Silas, now, is a man of whose love 
any woman might be proud.' 

'He was not a bit good-looking,' said the 

squire, 

' His mouth was the most beautiful I ever saw,' 
Anastasia said, almost to herself. 
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^What a pity you did not ask him to marry 
you before he went away from these parts F said 
the squire. 

Old Flexford was not an unkindly man or an 
unindulgent father^ but he was vexed at his 
daughter's letting her last chance slip through her 
fingers ; and he knew how poor he would have to 
leave her. 

* He threw his heart away on a fool who did not 
know his value/ said the spinster, still half solilo- 
quizing. *But the dinner-bell rang ten minutes 
ago ; let us go downstairs.* 

This little episode in Oliver's life coloured very 
distinctly the remainder of it. The irresistible 
Adonis had been worsted without a struggle. His 
pride had received such a blow as men of his 
nature never quite get over. From the day when 
he rode back hot and angry from Chaffinhurst, he 
had never looked out as pleasantly on the world 
as he had done before. He liked no one as well 
after that day as he had done before — not even 
his niece.. Those whom he had never quite liked 
he loved less than ever. Madame de S6galas was 
one of these persons. So that when she said, 
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'Of course you are/ his face flushed and his blue 
eyes grew dark, as he answered : 

'Yes, I repeat that I am glad that Walsham 
has at last done what it was clearly his duty 
to do.' 

* Why was it his duty ?' asked Penelope, with 
provoking coolness. 

' Pshaw !* said Oliver. 

* Please tell me,' she resumed, ' why it was Mr. 
Walsham's duty to leave Playford.' 

'Because, as an honourable man, he had no 
right, under the circumstances, to make love to 
my niece.' 

' He was specially enjoined to do so by your 
brother s will, which should have been as sacred to 
him as his own father's. No, Oliver Fletcher, your 
taunts have made the poor boy neglect his duty. 
You have stung him into disobeying the fondest 
wishes of his best friend. And it is your own 
brother's dying request that you are thus thwart- 
ing.' 

It was passion rather than remorse that made 
Oliver turn pale as he replied : 

* My brother's was a sick man's fancy, which it 
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was well enough to humour so long as contra- 
diction might have irritated him or done him 
bodily harm. But it behoves me, as her nearest 
relative, to see that my niece is not sacrificed 
to a dead man's whims or a fortune-hunter's ra- 
pacity.' 

The old lady was at least as angry as Oliver, 
and she answered : 

* Oliver Fletcher, I never thought much of you. 
To my mind you were always a poor creature, 
with nothing but good looks and a good temper to 
recommend you, and they are both very much on 
the wane; but I did not know until to-day that 
you were ' 

* A knave as well as a fool, I suppose you mean/ 
said Oliver savagely. 

* Oliver Fletcher,* said the old lady solemnly, 
' you are a bad man.' 

' Because I won't have my niece made a fool of 
by a fellow who would only marry her to secure a 
fortune.' 

'Because you are breaking two honest young 
hearts to secure that fortune for yourself.' 

'God forgive you !' said Oliver. 
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It was a polite form of malediction, for maledic- 
tion it was meant to be. 

'He won't forgive you, if you rob one orphan 
and kill another/ rejoined the vicomtesse stoutly. 

And then, as if each felt that there was no more 
to say, and that nothing useful had been left 
unsaid, they went on their respective ways without 
another word. 

* C'en est fait de moi, as far as my being able to 
help that poor girl goes/ said Cousin Pen to her- 
self. ' What a wicked old fool I am ! I declare, I 
am as bad as he is. Just as Olivia most wants such 
help and comfort as an old woman can give her, I 
must go and quarrel with her uncle, who will of 
course give orders to have the doors at Castle 
Terrace shut in my face.' 

It was not quite so bad as this. Oliver was 
afraid of an open breach with Madame de S^galas. 
He had a great respect for Mrs. Grundy, and he 
shrank from the gossip which would be talked if it 
were known, as so important an event could not 
fail to be known, that there had been ' a rumpus 
between Mr. Oliver and the old French lady down 
to the Strand,' 
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In the passage-of-arms between the cousins it 
had not leaked out that Penelope had been the 
bearer of a letter from Walsham to Olivia. Her 
uncle, therefore, at dinner casually, and as he 
thought cunningly, remarked that young Walsham 
had gone off on what he called business, but that 
no doubt the real motive of his departure was his 
fickleness and love of change. He had got tired 
of his humdrum country friends, and was wanting 
to get back to his grand London folks and the 
dissipation of the metropolis. 

Olivia knew nothing, as we have said, of Silas 
Fletcher's will ; but her womanly instinct told her 
that the merchant was not Geoffrey's friend. Many 
things had combined to shake her old faith in her 
uncle ; but her affection for him had not been 
wrecked, or, if it had been, she did not know it 
herself. Perhaps if she had read him eight years 
ago as well as she had learned to read him now, 
she would have gone away with her Uncle Silas. 
But she was very tenacious in her affections, and it 
was not likely that Oliver, who had petted and 
made so much of her all her life, could ever cease 
to be very dear to her. Not likely, perhaps, but it 
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might happen ; and when Oliver scarcely let a 
meal pass without a sneer at the young man's 
fickleness or indolence, the loyalty of the girl's 
devotion to her uncle was very sorely tried. When 
he said, one day, ' I have no respect for a fellow 
who has nothing to do, and is always doing it ; 
who lounges listlessly about among his friends, 
with perpetual calls on their time, their attention, 
or their sympathies. Besides, he is that most 
odious of beings, a male flirt,' Olivia replied, very 
slowly, but very firmly, * Uncle Oliver, that is 
untrue and unjust.* There was something in her 
tone and manner which reminded him unpleasantly 
of Penelope's declaration, ' Oliver Fletcher, you are 
a bad man.' He grew red now instead of pale. 
He still loved his niece after his selfish fashion, 
and a disagreement with her would have troubled 
him in all his comforts and habits. So he forced a 
laugh as he answered : 

' Perhaps it is : let us change the subject' 
* And let us never revert to it,' Olivia said. 
Is it not Swift who says that you can no more 
make love by talking about it than you can make 
a black pudding by talking about it ? The con- 
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verse of the proposition holds good too, and a 
great many very excellent black puddings and 
a great deal of very good love may be made 
without a word of conversation on the matter in 
hand. 

Geoffrey Walsham had never said to Olivia 
Raleigh, ' I love you :' therefore she had had no 
opportunity of telling him whether his love was 
returned or not But she knew that he loved her, 
just as well as if he had said it, like the Irishman, 
* in the very strongest italics.' She never doubted 
his love any more than she doubted her own 
existence. She was very proud, and pleased, and 
happy to believe in it ; but she was not contented. 
No woman, or no man either, for that matter, is 
quite satisfied with any amount of love that is not 
acknowledged. Half the joy of love, and there- 
fore of life, is to hear the whispered avowal of the 
loved one's passion. Olivia would have given a 
great deal that Geoffrey had said, ' Darling, I love 
you/ if it was only that she might have eased her 
full heart by telling him how fondly he was loved 
— not in return, for each would have been jealous 
of the other s priority of passion ; each would 
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have declared that the other had been beloved the 
first. 

Some such confession on Walsham's part might 
probably have been made that morning in the 
Minster Woods, if Fraiilein Miiller, like an obtuse 
German as she was, had not interrupted them. 
No; Olivia never doubted the lover who had 
never declared himself a lover at all. She thanked 
God for a good man's love, and prayed to be made 
worthy of it. She knew that he would come back 
some day to claim her, if he lived ; and if he died, 
it did not matter what happened. She gave her- 
self no lovelorn airs ; she was not engaged, her 
hand had never been asked, and she went about 
her usual avocations and led her rather gray life 
to all outward appearance very much as before. 
There was no increase of gravity or seriousness in 
her manners. Still less was there any affected or 
exaggerated cheerfulness ; and when the young 
ladies of Playford closely scanned her, and sud- 
denly and mischievously brought up young Wal- 
sham's name to see what effect it had upon her, 
they were obliged to confess that it had none. 

Of course the movements of a good-looking 
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young fellow who came to the Salutation with a 
servant and a couple of saddle-horses, and passed 
the greater part of his time between Castle 
Terrace and Father Jem's cottage on the Strand, 
or riding about the country with his cousin, did 
not escape observation, and the probabilities of his 
engagement to Miss Raleigh had naturally been 
freely discussed. 

But Amelia Lomax was a very fair exponent of 
the settled opinion arrived at by the female com- 
munity of Playford, when she remarked to her 
grandmother, 'Lor! granny, I don't believe Mr. 
Walsham was Livy Raleigh's beau after all ; at 
least not anything serious. I saw her take her 
glove off in church yesterday, and there was no 
engagement-ring.' 

'Perhaps he is coming back for her,' said the 

old lady, who loved to discuss her neighbours' 

affairs with her granddaughter, especially their 
love affairs. 

'Not he indeed/ said Amelia, positively and 
rather exultingly : ' a gentleman with his fortune 
and great London relations' (these, by-the-bye 
only existed in Miss Amelia's imagination) ' ain't 
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likely to come back to the mealy-faced niece of a 
Playford timber merchant* 

'The Fletchers, my dear, have good blood in 
them, and may hold their heads with the highest/ 
remarked the grandam. 

* Good fiddlesticks !' was the rather rude rejoinder 
of the younger lady : ' Olivia Raleigh gives her- 
self airs enough, that's all I know/ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE CAVERSHAMS. 

* Should my shadow cross thy thoughts ; 
. . . Should it cross thy dreams, 
O ! might it come like one that looks content 
With quiet eyes unfaithful to the truth !' 

Tennyson. 

Never was anyone less disposed to give herself 
airs than Olivia Raleigh ; and I cannot see why 
Miss Lomax should have brought forward such an 
accusation. 

It is true that Olivia had never taken pleasure 
in that young lady's conversation, which was ' all 
gossip and giggle,' as Mrs. Trotter used to say; 
and it is likewise true that Sebastian Malthus, the 
dashing young brewer at Walford, who was secretly 
sighed for by Miss Lomax and several of her 
bosom friends, had said to Fred Trotter in Amelia's 
hearing, at the Sutcliffe's picnic party, that there 
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was not a girl in Playford, or he believed in the 
whole county either, for that matter, who was fit 
to hold a candle to Miss Raleigh. Fred Trotter 
had suggested the name of Amelia Lomax as a 
person probably qualified for that menial office. 
Sebastian had replied with an ironical laugh and 
the Oriental monosyllable ' Bosh Y All which 
does not in the least prove that Olivia gave herself 
airs. Nor did she. 

Olivia had charge, as a visitor, of a district 
which lay in the most squalid part of the town, 
hidden away out of sight of the pretty river, the 
clean white streets, and the trim gardens of the 
Friary and the Strand. It ran up Passage Lane, 
at the back of Davy's ropewalk, and comprised 
Tozer*s Rents, Scholick's Gateway, and Piper's 
Row. If you had told any of the swarming 
denizens of those dreary slums that Miss Raleigh 
gave herself airs, you would have heard some 
roughish language ; and I am not sure that the 
children playing at mud-pies in the gutters would 
have allowed you to escape with unblemished 
garments. Olivia, next to her uncle, Father Jem, 
Cousin Penelope, and the Cavershams, was fonder 
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of her district folk than of any of the Playford 
people. Not that she did not like, and very 
heartily like, many of her neighbours. She was 
invaluable at Mrs. Purchase's picnics, when her 
uncle did not oppose her going to them ; and at 
children's parties she was always the most useful 
and popular person present The little ones clung 
to her, loved her, romped with her, and even 
obeyed her. She could play at more games, tell 
more fairy-tales, repeat more nursery-rhymes, and 
sing more pretty songs and hymns, than * any one 
that ever was borned,' as little Zoe Caversham 
used to say. 

With old people she was no less a favourite. 
She knew exactly what to say to the old men and 
women in Makepiece's alms-houses, because she 
knew exactly what they liked to hear. Mrs. 
Caversham's mother, who had never had a sweet 
temper, and who at eighty-four was * as sharp as 
sorrel,' to use Cousin Pen's simile, would smooth 
her wrinkled front whenever Miss Raleigh came 
to see her. She would allow Olivia to read to her, 
and would tenderly hold her soft white hand in 
her hard bony palm, stroking it as you would 
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stroke a child's, while she listened with rapt atten- 
tion to the good words which no one else might 
venture to speak to her. But it was * her own 
people/ as she called them, that she liked best to 
be with. They drew her out of herself. In the 
presence of real distress — distress springing from 
cruel disease, a remorseful conscience, or from 
actual want — how could she think of such smaller 
afflictions as a miserly uncle or an absent lover? 
When she witnessed the agony of parents who 
could not give to their emaciated children the 
bread they clamoured for, she could not afford 
much sympathy to mere sentimental sorrows. 
She passed much of her time among these people, 
far more of it than her uncle approved. Even 
Cousin Penelope would sometimes remonstrate 
with her on this point. 

'I like a young lady to be good to the sick and 
charitable to the poor,* the old lady would say ; 
* mais je n*aime pas les devotes, moi.' 

* Olivia is too sensible and wholesome, too 
thoroughly good and humble-minded, ever to be 
what you French people call divotel Father Jem 
would answer smilingly. 
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He met her in many a squalid room, by the 
side of many a death-bed. There was a fair 
sprinkling of Irish and a few English Roman 
Catholic families in Olivia's district ; and the old 
courtier abbd and the young English girl of 
another faith had carried peace and cleanliness, 
hope and comfort, to many a gloomy tenement. 

Mr. Trotter would say that Miss Raleigh was as 
good as another hundred pounds a year to him, 
for she enabled him to get on with only one 
curate. The worthy rector did not know that it 
was his Romanist brother who found her the 
means of alleviating much of the bodily misery 
and discomfort which choke up the avenues leading 
to the heart and the soul, and thus prepared the 
way for his own ministrations ; but I think that 
at times he must have suspected something of the 
sort. He knew — how people manage to know 
such things is a puzzle, but they do — that Miss 
Raleigh had no money of her own ; and he also 
knew that her uncle was not likely to supply her 
with funds for her charities. And yet she had 
lately had Betty Frisby's room whitewashed, and 
Job Baverstock*s cottage new thatched. Now, 
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Betty Frisby was a good Church worn an, and Job 
Baverstock was a Wesleyan ; and the same white- 
washer and thatcher employed upon their repairs 
did at the same time renovate some houses 
occupied by members of Father Fletcher's flock. 
The priest paid for these latter repairs; but the 
bills for Betty Frisby's and Job Baverstock's were 
discharged by Miss Raleigh. 

Mr. Trotter could put two and two together as 
well as his neighbours, and he reasoned thus : 'The 
young lady could not do it with her own money, 
because she has none. It is very certain that her 
uncle would not indulge her in any such unneces- 
sary luxuries. Father Fletcher is a well-to-do man 
for a bachelor, poor fellow !' (And the good rector 
shuddered to think how he himself could have 
lived to his present age without Mrs. T. and the 
little Trotters.) * He is a good man, though mis- 
guided. I see it all. He pays for his own people 
openly, as why should he not 1 but gives Miss 
Raleigh the money for the others, because he will 
not even be suspected of spiritual bribery. God 
bless him ! he is a good man.' 

Mr. Trotter had always been on friendly, but by 
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no means on intimate, terms with his Romish rival ; 
but from the day on which he fancied that he had 
made the above deep discovery there was an in- 
creased cordiality in his greeting of Father Jem, 
which the latter could not fail to notice. He liked 
and respected the rector ; and probably a much 
greater freedom of intercourse would have been 
established between them but for Mrs. Trotter, who 
was the daughter of an Irish archdeacon, and who 
plainly gave her husband to understand that there 
should be no popery in her house. * He may come 
to supper on our wedding-day, as he has done 
these twenty years, but to dinner he shall not be 
asked. There are plenty of people ready to make 
mischief between you and the bishop, without 
your giving your enemies this handle.' 

And so Mr. Santiago Fletcher continued to sup 
at the rectory once a year, on the anniversary of 
the happy marriage which all the notabilities of 
Playford were annually bidden to commemorate, 
but otherwise the two clergymen saw as little of 
each other as before. 

But all Olivia's time cannot be passed in her 
district She has other duties in life, and she 
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discharges them with equal conscientiousness, if 
with a very different degree of pleasure. The 
management of the house can hardly be said to be 
in her hands, as her uncle controls every petty 
expense, interferes in every unimportant detail ; 
but she is responsible for the regularity of the 
household, the punctuality of the meals, and so 
forth. She has her visits to pay and to receive, 
and her friends to cultivate. Among the chief of 
these are the Cavershams, to whom we have more 
than once alluded, but whom we have not yet 
personally introduced to our readers. 

Colonel Caversham had been a page in his 
youth to Queen Charlotte, and had served with dis- 
tinction for five-and-thirty years in one regiment. 
He had commanded the corps for five years, and 
would have remained at its head until his pro- 
motion as major-general should perforce sever his 
connection with it, but for an untoward circum- 
stance. 

There had been, of course, great changes since 
young Caversham had joined the Duke of Cum- 
berland's Hussars. There was naturally not a 
soul in the regiment who had then belonged to 
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it Even old Fraser, over whose head he had 
reluctantly purchased, and who had been brevet- 
lieutenant-colonel for years, had taken his half-pay 
at last ; but the colonel's heart remained young 
and enthusiastic, and the j\mior officers of the 
regiment found in him not only a wise guide and a 
judicious adviser, but a pleasant comrade and an 
easy friend. So he made up his mind to remain in 
the regiment, and to let his brother officers have 
the benefit of his promotion. He had money in the 
West Indies, which gave him about a thousand a year 
of his own, besides his pay. His wife had brought 
him the slender dowry of two thousand pounds. 

He was dining at mess, for the general who had 
inspected the regiment that morning was a guest, 
when a letter was brought to him by the evening 
post, which he did not read until the party had 
adjourned to the ante-room. It told him that the 
agent who had been his father's agent before him, 
and in whom he reposed the blindest confidence, 
had fled to the United States, having embezzled 
the whole of the money entrusted to him by the 
colonel and by his other clients. In those days 
there was no extradition treaty with America, 
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There was no hope of redress ; there was no pos- 
sibility of recovery. 

After parade the next morning, the colonel went 
up to Forsyth, who had succeeded to Eraser's step, 
and said : 

* Joey, I am going to do a shabby thing : I am 
going to send in my papers, and you will have to 
pay for the regiment after all. However, luckily 
you can afford it.' 

' But I can't afford to lose you, colonel ; nor can 
the regiment. Pooh, Caversham, you are out of 
sorts. I thought the claret last night was loaded. 
You want a blue pill.' 

' A blue pill won't cure my complaint,' his com- 
manding officer answered ; and then he told the 
major the whole story, adding, * Of course, I shall 
not send in my papers until you have made any 
arrangements you may require for the purchase- 
money.' 

* Damn the purchase - money !' said Forsyth 
sulkily : * I shall go and speak to Mrs. Caversham.' 
But the colonel's wife could give him no com- 
fort : so he retired to tell the tale to his brother ] 
officers. 
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Promotion is the one aim and object of a 
soldier's life ; but not a man in the regiment 
could regard his advancement as an unniixed 
good when it entailed the loss of their much-loved 
colonel. Forsyth, who was a rich man, would have 
liked to give a fancy price for the step. ' It is well 
worth it to me,' he said, * for I get the command 
five years sooner than I expected.' But Caversham 
had declined to take more than the regular regi- 
mental sum. He sold out, and settled in Playford, 
which was at a convenient distance from London. 
His family consisted of his wife, a confirmed in- 
valid ; her mother, a lady of what Mrs. Philip 
Fletcher used to call a * crisp ' temper, and little 
Zoe, the chilci of a daughter who had married her 
cousin. Jack Caversham, the year before her father 
had sold out, and who had died in childbed. Jack 
had gone out to India on the Governor-General's 
staff shortly after his wife's death,, leaving little 
Zoe at home with the old people. Jack had made 
a second marriage, and got a good Government 
appointment at Mysore. Zoe — who, when she in- 
terrupted the cousins' tite-d'tite in the Minster 
Woods, was seven years old — seldom talked or 
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thought of the father whom she had scarcely 
known, and from whom she never heard. Jack 
had never been a model letter-writer, and he now 
delegated all his unofficial correspondence to his 
wife. * But she isn't my mamma, you're my 
mamma, Aunt Livy,' the child would say to Miss 
Raleigh ; and truly Olivia was almost as a daughter 
to the childless Cavershams. 

The colonel and Father Santiago had become 
fast friends. There was perfect sympathy between 
them on many points. Both had seen much of 
courts and of society. The temperament of each 
was eager and enthusiastic, though the vivacity of 
the one had been modified by the habits and dis- 
cipline of a military life, and the impetuosity of 
the other had been chastened by religion and the 
exigencies of his calling. There was a strong dash 
of romance in the retired soldier; there was almost 
a passionate poetry of feeling in the heart of the 
active priest. They both knew the world. The 
colonel was of too kindly a nature to quarrel with 
it, though he knew what it was worth ; the clergy- 
man did his best to improve the corner of it in 
which he lived. Each felt * the hate of hate, the 
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scorn of scorn, the love of love;' but there was 
little cynicism in either. And, what is most im- 
portant to us, both the old gentlemen were des- 
perately in love with Olivia Raleigh, and her best 
and staunchest friends in her other lover's absence. 
Better than Cousin Penelope? Well, Penelope 
had never quite forgiven Olivia for what she per- 
sisted in calling the girl's ill-treatment of Walsham ; 
and on Olivia's reply, ' But he never told me that 
he loved me,' the vicomtesse would snap out, * Et 
comment veux-tu que cela se dise? You never 
gave the man a chance. You were always lectur- 
ing him about work and duty and aims in life. 
Est-ce que je comprends quelque chose, moi, de 
tout ce galimatias-1^ ?' 

No, Cousin Pen was Geoffrey's friend. She was 
fond of Olivia, very fond of her in her way, but 
Walsham came first ; and she almost owed his 
cousin a grudge for filling his head with the high- 
flown notions which had carried him away from 
Playford, and were about to take him off* to 
Canada, as he wrote to her at the end of the year. 

* With Uncle Silas's ten thousand pounds, which 
will be due to me in another month,* he said, * I 
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shall buy a territory and settle it. Not only do I 
hope to make two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before, but trust soon to have a thriving 
colony about me. I shall have work to give and 
good, wages to pay for it. I will have out lots of 
emigrants. The labourer, half starved at home, 
shall find that honest work will be repaid with 
plenty, and that plenty will bring with it cleanli- 
ness, comfort, and self-respect.' 

Cousin Pen sighed over this letter. To her it 
was all romantic nonsense. She thought that 
Walsham was flying in the face of Providence, and 
ungratefully spurning its blessings. And yet there 
was something in her favourite's words which 
brought the tears very nearly into her eyes. ' I 
can't make head or tail of it,' she said sharply, as 
she handed the missive to Father Jem. 

The old gentleman's countenance beamed with 
pride and pleasure as he perused its contents. 
* She is a good girl,* he said, meaning of course 
Olivia, ' and she is making him a good man.' 

This remark sorely tried the patience and temper 
of Madame de S^galas. * C'est une fi^re sotte et 
elle me le paiera,* she muttered, but she was careful 
not to let Santiago hear the words. 
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Cousin Penelope went rarely now to Castle 
Terrace, Though the angry words that had passed 
between her and the timber merchant on the after- 
noon of Geoffrey^s departure from Playford had 
not led to open hostilities, the two forces had 
remained on a war footing, so to speak, ever since. 
Olivia came to the Strand occasionally. Father 
Jem's kindly sympathy was her greatest earthly 
comfort. The vicomtesse seldom reproached her 
openly, or taunted her by innuendoes. Penelope 
was as free from worldliness, and any tendency to 
mammon-worship, as it was possible for a person 
of her age to be. But she had known poverty very 
intimately, and she hated it. In her philosophy 
money was a solid good, because the possession of 
it betokened a quiet mind, self-respect, and the 
power of making others happy. Poverty was as 
real an evil. It led to meanness, misery, self- 
contempt, and vice. 

* Oliver Fletcher is rich enough, in all conscience,* 
the priest would demur. 

* C'est un vilain homme ; n'en parlons plus,* she 
would reply ; and Father Jem, who detested argu- 
ment, was silenced by this exquisite piece of femi- 
nine logic. 
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Cousin Pen regarded Geoffrey's conduct in rela- 
tion to Silas Fletcher's will as both undutiful and 
quixotic ; and she was, or believed that she was, 
really angry with Olivia, to whose sinister influence 
she attributed the young man's defection. But 
there was a vein of romance in the old lady's 
character. It lay deep down in the recesses of her 
heart. It had not been much worked. It had 
been overgrown by cares, and sorrows, and dis- 
appointments. No one had cared to strike it. A 
selfish husband, a vicious son and an apathetic 
daughter had never sounded its depths. But it 
was there ; and, at seventy-one years of age, the 
old lady, buffeted by fortune, and whose life, 
measured by the ideal standard with which she 
began it, had been a long failure, felt a secret glow 
of admiration for the generous aspirations of the 
two young people whose eccentricities she overtly 
denounced, and whose perverted notions of duty 
she felt it her vocation to rebuke. 

' Of course. Cousin Pen, you will take Walsham's 
letter to Olivia this morning.* 

* I believe that you want to take it yourself,' the 
old lady answered. 
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* Yes,* said Father Jem, ' I should like to do so, 
except that I am afraid that my visits to the house 
are unwelcome nowadays to Cousin Oliver, and I 
must not make them too frequent. Livy was here 
yesterday, and I don't suppose she will venture to 
come again to day. Her uncle insists on knowing 
all her goings and doings, and if she came here 
two days following he would probably say some- 
thing to you or me which would give the poor child 
pain. But, if you are busy, I will take the letter 
and risk Oliver's displeasure.' 

* They may talk of women,' said Madame de 
S^galas gaily, for, in spite of her avowed policy, 
Geoffrey's bright hopeful letter had put her into a 
good humour — 'they may talk of women, but in 
my mind there is no such unscrupulous go-between 
as a priest.* 

* Cousin Pen !* 

*Ah, from Father Lawrence downwards, I be- 
lieve you are all the same. But I am jealous of 
the prerogatives of my sex, and I myself will be 
Romeo's messenger.* 

* There is no need/ said Father Jem : ' I hear 
Livy's voice at the door.* 

I6 
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It was so. Her uncle had sent her with some 
papers which, in accordance with legal routine, 
Madame de S6galas and Father Fletcher were to 
sign in regard to the annuity left to each of them 
by his brother Silas. He had not chosen to go 
himself, and he thought that to send a clerk would 
be offensively formal and unfriendly; so he had 
despatched his niece with the documents and the 
necessary instructions. 

As soon as this business, which occupied but a 
few moments, had been settled, Penelope said, 
rather brusquely : 

* Don't go away ; take off your bonnet and shawl 
and sit down. I have some news to tell you. 

» 

Geoffrey Walsham is %o\xSg to America.' 

'To Aipericay 

' Yes, to Canada.' 

'For pleasure?' asked Olivia, trying to appear 
calm and unanxious ; but her voice, naturally clear 
and strong, though very soft and gentle, was not 
quite so firm as usual. ' I have heard him say that 
there is excellent shooting there.' 

* Pleasure, poor boy I' echoed Cousin Pen. 
Olivia's pale cheeks wore the delicate shell-like 
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tint which always came to them when she was 
moved. She was afraid from the old lady's tone 
that something was not well with Geoffrey. 

*Yes, my dear/ said Father Jem, whose per- 
ceptions and sympathy were as quick as a woman's 
'yes, my dear, for pleasure, — the best and purest 
of pleasures, — the pleasure that springs from duties 
bravely undertaken and unflinchingly performed, 
the only pleasure a good man should care for ; and 
Walsham is a good man, I am sure/ 

* Is my daughter going to Friar Lawrence ?' 
quoted the vicomtesse, half to herself. *Here, 
child, is Geoffrey's letter, if you take any interest 
m it. 

*0f course I take an interest in my cousin's 
movements/ the girl said firmly, as she took the 
letter from Penelope. 

Madame de S^galas looked at Santiago, as much 
as to say, * She is too strong for me/ 

Father Jem replied, with his eyes, * She is ; and, 
if you are wise, you will not challenge or provoke 
her.' 

'I think my cousin is doing exactly what he 
ought to do,' said Miss Raleigh, as she returned 

l6— i 
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the letter to her kinswoman^ who took a pinch of 
snuff from the Sevres snuff-box which was lying 
on the table. 

Father Jem placed his hand caressingly on 
the girl's head. *So do I, my dear/ he 
said. 

As she looked up into his face, there was a bright 
look of gratitude in her gray eyes which told him 
that the kind word spoken in season was indeed 
very good. 

' Et moi done ?* said Cousin Pen. 

* Yes, and you, dear Cousin Penelope, what do 
you think ?' 

' Que mon coeur parle trop haut et m'emp^che 
de bien entendre ce qu'il dit,' said the old lady, as 
she rose and left the roonu 

Olivia followed her. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A DISH OF GOSSIP. 

• 

' Hd 1 voulez-vous, Madame, emp^cher qu'on ne cause ? 
Contre la mddisance il n'est point de rem part ; 
A tous les sots caquets n'ayons done nul dgard.' 

MolAre. 

My readers may perhaps be surprised that the 
letter in which Geoffrey spoke of beginning life in 
Canada with a capital of ten thousand pounds 
should have called forth no comment or exclama- 
tion of astonishment from Olivia. But the fact is 
that the young lady's eyes had been opened, and 
that she was as well aware as the rest of the 
world of the conditions of Silas Fletcher's will, 
and of Walsham's determination to forego the 
inheritance and to content himself with the com- 
paratively insignificant legacy. And the know- 
ledge had come to her in this wise. 

There had been a gathering at the rectory to 
arrange for the forthcoming Christmas decorations. 
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At this meeting secular conversation was freely 
indulged in. Miss Raleigh was not engaged to 
Mr. Walsham ; and if she had been disappointed 
in winning the handsome young heir of the banker's 
fortune, surely that was no reason, rather the con- 
trary, for the mothers and daughters present to 
abstain from unreserved discussion of the concerns 
of the Fletcher family and connections. The 
newspapers which now gratify the curiosity of the 
public in regard to the testamentary dispositions 
of persons with whom the public has no concern 
were not then in existence. But it had oozed out 
somehow that Mr. Fletcher had made a curious 
will. And every person present knew exactly 
what the peculiarities of that will were ; though 
it must be owned that the readings of that docu- 
ment were as contradictory as those of a disputed 
passage in Shakespeare, or the ' variorum ' of a 
Greek play. How any one knew anything of the 
Fletcher will at all must of course have ever re- 
mained as unsolved a mystery as Dr. Johnson's 
motive in sleeping without a nightcap. Oliver 
Fletcher was naturally reticent on a subject which 
was unpleasing to him. The Vicomtesse de 
S^galas and Father Santiago never spoke to the 
Playford folk of their affairs. Mrs. Beck, the wife 
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of Oliver's co-executor, had always complained 
that Mr. B. was as mum as a mouse about the 
family at the Terrace, though he was now a partner 
and as good as themselves. 

How then did the facts, the various and con- 
flicting facts, each of which some one of the 
company was resolute to vouch for, how had 
these facts become known? How do such facts 
ever become known ? How is it that certain well- 
informed persons always know what the sovereign 
has said to the Premier, or the Premier to his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, on the marriage of the 
last princess, or on the appointment to a vacant 
bishopric ? Such matters are supposed to be of 
the strictest privacy, and to be discussed su6 sigillOy 
as it were ; and yet in every large company some 
one person at least has these secrets at his fingers' 
ends. And so with the most intimate family 
matters. Does not some person at every dinner- 
party know what passed at the duchess's death-bed 
between the departing sinner and her spiritual 
adviser, and the last words of the dying baronet 
to his heir ? Surely there must be a bird of the 
air that telleth the matter. In the case of a will, 
indeed, one may read anybody's for a shilling 
apiece at Doctors' Commons. Could all the Play- 
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ford gossips have paid the fee and obtained this 
knowledge? We might suppose so, except that 
in that case the memories of the inquisitors must 
have been strangely irretentive, or their niinds 
marvellously fruitful of invention. 

* A most singular will ! A most improper will ! 
I hope I am not speaking with unbecoming 
severity when I say a most indecent will/ observed 
Mrs. Worplesdon, the widow of a wealthy army 
contractor, who had lately come to live at Walford 
Abbey, having rented the estate of Sir Caspar 
Ilderton, who was an outlaw, and in hiding some- 
where on the Continent. 

No one liked Mrs. Worplesdon; but she was 
rich, gave large parties, was received in * county 
society,' and was very loud and self-asserting, so 
that few of the Playford ladies ventured to contra- 
dict her. No one did so on the present occasion. 

* Am I not right V she asked sharply, addressing 
the rector, as if provoked that no expression of 
dissent or of approval had greeted her remark. 

* Well, I am not quite sure that I know what the 
will is,* Mr. Trotter answered. 

'Not know! A most extraordinary thing that 
the clergyman of the parish in which Mr. Fletcher 
so long lived should be ignorant of his very un- 
christian testament !' 
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The contractor's widow piqued herself on her 
eloquent diction, and she thought that ' unchristian 
testament' were admirable words to round a 
period. 

* I shall not easily believe that Silas Fletcher 
would do anything unchristian/ observed Mrs. 
Trotter, who was not in the least afraid of Mrs. 
Worplesdon, or of anyone else, when she felt her- 
self called upon to repel a calumny or to defend a 
friend. 

' That I'll be sworn he never did,' said Colonel 
Caversham, with soldier-like fervour. 

He had brought Zoe to the meeting, and was in 
great requisition himself on such occasions, as he 
grew the prettiest flowers in the neighbourhood, 
and was somewhat of an artist into the bargain. 

* I had not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Fletcher 
myself, but, from what Madame de S^galas and 
Mr. Santiago Fletcher have told me about him, I 
don't believe that a better man or a humbler 
Christian ever breathed.' 

* Valuable testimony, indeed !' snorted Mrs. 
Worplesdon. She meant the snort for a sneer. 
'Valuable testimony, indeed, coming from a 
Popish priest and a crack-brained Frenchwoman 
of the same persuasion T 
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* Mr. Vernon will be happy to assist you in 
decorating the font, Mrs. Worplesdon, if you will 
kindly undertake that portion of our labour/ in- 
terrupted the rector, with the charitable design of 
silencing the indignant lady. 

' I am not at all sure that I approve of church 
decorations at all ; certainly not, if there are to be 
crosses and emblems and things of that kind,' Mrs. 
Worplesdon replied ; * and that is what I came 
here to say. I thought it would be rude to refuse 
to come without some explanation ; but I will lend 
my aid and support to nothing that has a Rome- 
ward tendency.* 

And then, resolved not to be silenced on a 
subject which she felt she handled with masterly 
skill, she turned to Mrs. Malthus, a stout and timid 
lady who stood in great awe of the lessee of 
Walford Abbey, and was mortally afraid of her 
strident voice and hard black eyes, and continued 
her anecdote. 

* Yes, will you believe it, ma'am, he left all his 
property to that libertine, young Walsham, who 
was scarcely a relation, and nothing at all to his 
own niece unless she consented to turn Papist and 
go into a convent, in which case she is to have his 
plate and carriage-horses,' 
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*How very useful they will be to her if she 
complies with the condition !' Colonel Caversham 
remarked drily. 

' He did not care whether they were of any use 
or not/ answered the combative lady, who was at a 
loss for an argument 

* Oh, I see,* said the colonel. 

' I am glad you do,* cried the widow. * Yes, no 
sooner was the man given over by the doctors than 
young Walsham, who had his own ends to gain 
and knew the best way to attain them, sends for 
Father Fletcher, as they call him. Those two and 
the old Frenchwoman are the only persons ad- 
mitted to his bedside. We can easily imagine what 
passed. At any rate, we know the result' 

'Excuse me, madam,* said Colonel Caversham, 
* my friend Mr. Santiago Fletcher did not see his 
cousin Silas for many years before his death, and it 
is a subject of cruel regret to him that the crisis 
was so sudden at the last that * 

* My dear sir, do you accept for gospel the asser- 
tions of a proscribed Jesuit? Do we not know 
that the very motto of their order * 

The colonel in his wrath bit off large morsels of 
his moustaches, but he could not bring himself to 
speak to any female thing Q I don't believe she is a 
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woman/ he muttered to himself) the words which 
he must have spoken if he had broken silence at all. 

' What is the motto of the Jesuits ? I did not 
know they had one/ asked Miss Malthus, who had 
none of her mother's timidity, and who hated Mrs. 
Worplesdon for only inviting her to her ' unselect ' 
parties. 

' The end justifies the means, of course/ rejoined 
the Protestant champion. 

' Oh ! does it ?' 

' No, it does not : that is what the priests say.' 

' What is ?' asked the provoking Miss Malthus, 
'that the end does justify the means, or that it 
does not ? Excuse me, Mrs. Worplesdon, but I do 
not quite understand which is the Jesuits' motto.' 

' I hate levity/ the elder lady rejoined. 

* She hates Father Fletcher more/ whispered the 
brewer's daughter, rather loudly, to the colonel. 
*■ She asked him one day if his creed did not doom 
her beyond the possibility of redemption if she 
died a Protestant. " No, madam," he replied ; " the 
Church makes the tenderest allowance for incon- 
ceivable ignorance." * 

Colonel Caversham laughed. His merriment 
greatly irritated the Walford lady. 

*■ Colonel Caversham, who consorts with priests 
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and Papists, may think it becoming to jest with 
Miss Malthus at sacred things/ 

'Are Jesuits sacred things?' asked Miss Malthus 
demurely. 

' It is a wicked will/ resumed the contractor's 
widow, ignoring this impertinence. 

' So it is, my dear/ rejoined Lady Ilderton, the 
mother of the young outlaw, a silly lady who 
called every other woman, even the gaunt Mrs. 
Worplesdon, ' my dear.' She was fond of talking, 
and she was not fond of that august lady, in spite 
of her affectionate epithet. She disliked her for 
living in the house which had been her home for 
so many years ; she was jealous of her wealth, and 
disgusted by what she called her ' mushroom airs 
of patronage/ ' So it is, my dear ; but your version 
of it is not quite correct' 

' Indeed ! it would be strange if it were not/ said 
the new occupant of the Abbey, ' visiting London 
as much as I do, and corresponding with some of 
the best persons in society.' 

*I can't help that/ reasserted Lady Ilderton 
stoutly ; * I happen to know exactly how the will 
really runs ; and it is in many respects different 
from your account of it.' 

' Oh, do tell us all about it I* exclaimed several 
of the Trotters* visitors. 
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The rector had slipped away quietly some 
minutes before with Colonel Caversham. Mrs. 
Trotter was in dose conversation with Mr. Vernon, 
the curate, about the texts which the young man 
was to illuminate for the coming festival. The 
rest of the company crowded around Lady Ilderton 
and her rival gossip, hoping that each narrator 
would have something more startling to tell than 
the other, and that a quarrel might be the result 

* Well then, my dears,' her ladyship began, * listen, 
and I will tell you exactly how the matter really 
stands. Mr. Fletcher's mind had quite given way 
before he made a will ; and he was entirely under 
the domination of his French cousin, who calls 
herself a vicomtesse.* 

'Her husband's ancestors were viscounts in 
Froissart's time,' szidF enfant terrible ^ *but of course 
these foreign titles of nobility are paltry things 
compared to an English baronetcy nearly fifty 
years old, conferred on the chief magistrate of the 
chief city of the world.' 

*You are quite right, my dear,' Lady Ilderton 
said, very graciously. She was as impervious to 
humour or irony as a duck to a shower of rain. 
'Well, this old lady persuaded the poor crazy 
banker to leave her half his money, and to give the 
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Other half to this Mr. Walsham, whose real name, 
if he is entitled to any at all, is no more Walsham 
than mine is ; but on one condition. Now, mark 
this condition, my dears.* 

The silence in the room was almost oppressive 
as Lady Ilderton stopped to wipe her spectacles 
and put them on again. The story of the baronet's 
mother was becoming far more sensational than 
that of the contractor's widow ; and the latter lady's 
look of incredulous scorn met with no sympa- 
thetic response from any of the delighted auditors. 

*The conditions, my dears — do shut the door, 
Miss Dusautoy ; the draught is agonizing.* Some 
dozen or fourteen eyes flashed angrily at the meek 
school-mistress for not having anticipated Lady 
Ilderton*s order, and thereby prevented even a 
momentary interruption of the exciting scandal. 
'Thank you, my dear. The condition was, or 
rather is, that this Walsham, as he is called, is to 
make a vow in writing ' 

* I did not know a vow could be made in writing,* 
interposed the irrepressible Malthus girl. How 
they all hated her, and looked it, except Mrs* 
Worplesdon, who smiled her thanks to her former 
enemy for the interruption. 

' That he will never marry Miss Raleigh/ 
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*Why should he marry her? he did not know 
her at the time/ asked Mrs. Hobson Dawkins, the 
mayor's lady. 

*Why, of course the Frenchwoman knew that 
Oliver Fletcher would want to catch the young 
man for his niece. She hated Oliver for refusing to 
marry her ugly daughter years ago, and she hates 
Olivia Raleigh because she will not turn Catholic' 

* Ha ! did I not say that the Jesuits were at the 
bottom of it V cried Mrs. Worplesdon, in her 
harshest tones of triumph. But her day was over, 
and no one heeded her remark. 

' But I thought Olivia was such a favourite of Father 
Fletcher's and the vicomtesse/ said Miss Malthus. 

* So Mr. Walsham can never marry Olivia 

Raleigh, and all the story of his going to do so is 
sheer nonsense.' 

' Olivia tried hard enough to catch him/ chorused 
several innocent young voices, in a breath. 

As they looked up to congratulate each other, 
and to exchange glances of triumph over the failure 
of their young friend's hopes, their eyes fell on Miss 
Raleigh, who had entered the room unperceived by 
the busy gossips a lew minutes before, long enough 
to catch no inconsiderable portion of Lady Ilder- 
ton's narration. 
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Quick and zealous, perhaps too quick and 
zealous, in arguments with those whom she loved 
and respected, and with whom she could not bear 
not to be of one mind, Olivia was so absolutely in- 
different as to appear apathetic to persons whom 
she disliked, or of whom she disapproved. She 
disliked Mrs. Worplesdon, and had but little re- 
spect for Lady Ilderton. She passed them with 
cold but courteous recognition, not even noticing 
the chorus of young and middle-aged satellites 
who surrounded those virtuous matrons, prepared 
to take up the motif of the last speaker and to 
enlarge upon it allegro and crescendo. She went up 
to Mrs. Trotter, whom she greeted with cordiality 
and affection, and was soon apparently engrossed 
in the design and selection of texts, banners, and 
decorations. When the meeting broke up, she walked 
quickly to the Strand, to seek an explanation from 
Cousin Penelope, or rather to inquire if she herself 
was really in any way concerned with her uncle's will. 

In the priest's little parlour she found Colonel 
Caversham, as well as Madame de S6galas and 
Father Jem. 

* I have had to beat a retreat from the rectory, 
Livy,* said the old soldier : * those women were too 
much for me.' Have you been there ?' 

17 
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' Yes, I got there rather late, but I waited till the 
gathering was dispersed before I came away. I am 
naturally more tolerant of female gossip than you 
can be expected to be ; in fact, I suppose that, being 
a woman, I rather like it.' She spoke absently. 

Her eyes were many shades darker than when 
her mind was unperturbed, and her manner showed 
that she was longing to say something, while she 
thought it better to keep silence. The colonel, 
with ready tact, saw that she wished to be alone 
with her relations, and rose to take his leave. The 
girl had become greatly attached to the veteran. 
Zoe had adopted her as an aunt, and Olivia, whose 
•love for children was almost a passion, had grate- 
fully accepted the responsibility of care and love 
which accompanied the title. Scarcely a day passed 
in which the child did not spend an hour or so at 
the Terrace, or in which Miss Raleigh did not drink 
tea with her in Zoe's nursery or in the Cavershams' 
pretty garden. 

The colonel's gratitude for her kindness to his 
liUtle one had deepened into a warm admiration for 
her character, and an almost fatherly tenderness 
for herself. Father Jem himself was scarcely more 
entirely in the girl's love and confidence. The ex- 
dragoon had undergone many sorrows and dis- 
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appointments, but they had not hardened his heart 
or deadened his sympathies ; and the affection of 
this young girl was a source of pure and unalloyed 
happiness to himself and his childless wife. 

* You must not go, Grospapa,' she said, using 
the name by which Zoe, under Fraulein M tiller's 
instruction, was in the habit of calling him, * or I 
shall go too.' 

He felt her delicacy and kindness, and was 
grateful for them, but he was not the less resolute 
to take his departure so soon as he could do so 
without apparent intention or abruptness. 

' In my day it was the old, the envious, and the 
ugly who talked scandal and hated their neigh- 
bours,* said the vicomtesse, resuming the con- 
versation interrupted by Olivia's visit. * The very 
selfishness of their happiness kept the young and 
light-headed free from the vices of their aunts and 
grandmothers. That old women should be cruel 
and spiteful is natural enough ; but I should have 
thought that Grace Singleton, Tiny Turnbull, and 
girls of that age, would have had something better 
to think of and listen to than the vicious twaddle 
of Mrs. Worplesdon and Lady Ilderton ; I had, I 
know, at their time of life.' 

^ And therefore you hay^ not become soured or 

17—2 
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malicious/ said Father Jem. ' Really kind people 
don't become unkind as they grow older. Those 
who are bright and good-natured only from the 
selfishness of happiness which you speak of may 
do so. But a heart that is really good at eighteen 
is, believe me, no less so at eighty. Nay, it grows 
tenderer when it has passed through the tempta- 
tions of life, and more tolerant when it has learned 
its own weakness.' 

He looked kindly at Madame de S6galas as he 
spoke. There was a courtly sincerity in his tone 
which moved the old lady, and their fingers touched 
as she took from him the Sevres snuff-box. 

* Father Fletcher is right,' the colonel said. 'Love 
and loyalty never grow old ; meanness and cruelty 
have no youth. I have known as much sordid 
worldliness and thorough heartlessness in pretty 
young women under five-and-twenty as in any 
grizzle-bearded old man or turbaned dowager that 
I have ever met.' 

This speech had a nearer approach to bitterness 
than any that his hearers had heard fall from Colonel 
Caversham. Perhaps he was speaking from some 
painful experience ; at any rate, he seemed rather 
ashamed of his vehemence, turned the subject with 
a laugh, and, declaring that it was Zoe's dinner- 
time, got up and took his leave. 
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Father Jem, who thought that Olivia wanted to 
see Cousin Penelope alone, insisted on accompany- 
ing him a part of the way towards his cottage on 
the Walford Road. 

Then Olivia, with characteristic straightforward- 
ness and frankness, begged Madame de S^galas to 
tell her if her uncle had really made a will in which 
she was in any way concerned, and if Mr. Walsham's 
name was mentioned in conjunction with hers. 

* I hope that I am not goose enough to attach 
importance to the absurdities of those two foolish 
women ; but is there anything at all in my uncle's 
will which behoves me to know ? And if so, why 
has it been kept from me ?* 

And she repeated some of the gossip which had 
reached her ears at the meeting. 

Of course it was impossible for Cousin Penelope 
to keep Olivia longer in darkness as to the disposal 
of the banker's estate. The year was nearly out, 
and the girl must know sooner or later how the 
property had been left" to Walsham, and that he 
had refused to comply with the condition on which 
alone he was to enjoy it. 

* Geoffrey was quite right,' said Olivia, calmly 
and firmly, when the old lady had finished her 
story ; ' he was quite right ; you know he was. 
Cousin Pen, as well as I do.' 
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* But he loves you, I tell you/ said the vicomtesse. 

Geoffrey and Olivia were to the old gentlewoman 
alike enigmatical and provoking. 

' I hope so,' Olivia answered proudly. 

' Ce n'est pas en quittant sa bonne amie et en se 
faisant gueux que Ton fit autrefois la cour.' 

Madame de S^galas spoke angrily, but her heart 
was full of pity and tenderness. 

And thus it was that a day or two afterwards 
Miss Raleigh expressed no astonishment when her 
cousin wrote of settling in Canada with his legacy 
of ten thousand pounds. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

*MY LIFE IS COLD AND DREARY.' 

* Grief comes to all, whatever be her shape 
To each, but we are framed with pain to cope, 
And when we bow we help our climbing hope.' 

Charles Turner. 

Five years have passed since Olivia had the con- 
versation with the Vicomtesse de Sfegalas recorded 
in the last chapter. The scheme of which Walsham 
had written so brightly and hopefully was never 
carried out. Geoffrey had gone to Canada, selected 
his land, arranged for the purchase, and sent home 
to his London agent for the necessary funds. The 
agent wrote back that the ten thousand pounds 
were represented by stock to that amount in- 
vested in a Spanish railway, that the com- 
pany had * burst,* that a dividend of ninepence- 
halfpenny in the pound was all that accrued to 
Geoffrey and the other shareholders, and that he 
might consider himself lucky to escape without 
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further liability. To say that Walsham received 
this intelligence with calmness or resignation would 
be to say something very far from the truth. No 
man makes up his mind to such a course as the 
young man had adopted, in resigning his fortune 
and abandoning his love, without considerable mis- 
giving and hesitation. It might be his duty ; it was 
his duty. If he had not thought so he would not 
have made the sacrifice. But it was not so clearly 
manifest a duty that it could be done without a 
struggle. In that case he would not have thought 
twice about it. But it was a duty which many ex- 
cellent persons of no laxer morality than his own 
pronounced to be no duty at all. Many of his 
friends considered him priggish and quixotic, and 
that he was acting from a conceited desire to be 
reckoned ' unco' guid ;' others opined that he was 
guilty of ingratitude to his benefactor and heart- 
lessness to his mistress. Some or all of these 
opinions Geoffrey had himself at times half enter- 
tained. But the consciousness that he was doing 
what both he and Olivia knew to be right had 
hitherto enabled him to exorcise these half-unsub- 
stantial doubts and misgivings. Now, however, he 
bewailed and almost cursed his fanatical folly, as 
he was tempted to call his conduct. He had made 
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a fetish of a fantastic and unreal duty. Fortune^ 
whom he had slighted, had revenged herself on his 
thanklessness. He had not deserved her favours ; 
she would bestow them on some bolder wooer. He 
was ready to curse his luck and himself, and to 
hurry out of the world in which he was not fit to 
play his part. He was no hero ; and he had been 
inured to the comforts and luxuries of life ; he was 
no ascetic, and he liked them. He did not care 
to be without the ease and enjoyment for which 
wealth, or at any rate competency, is requisite. He 
had no sordid tastes or desires ; to accumulate 
money for its own sake, or to dazzle and outshine 
his neighbours, was in his eyes of all meannesses 
the most contemptible. He longed to do good with 
his money — to make others happy with it — to use 
it well and wisely. He loved his cousin, and if 
neither of them had had a penny he would have 
loved her just the same. She would have helped 
him to spread happiness, build cottages, found 
schools, do all the things which she thought ought 
to be done, and which she had taught him to wish 
to do. And now what had his cousin's high-flown 
notions brought him to ? As Olivia's name came 
to his mind, if not to his lips, better thoughts came 
with it. * She was right ; she is always right. I 
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am unworthy of her, unworthy of myself, of the 
better self which she has made me, thus to whine 
and whimper over the loss of a sum which I had 
never any right to expect, and without the hun- 
dredth part of which many a better man than 
myself has not only achieved fame and fortune, 
which my darling cares little for, but has done 
much good to his fellow men ; and that she cares 
about a good deal.' So he bore bravely up against 
this heavy disappointment. 

The Government agents who had mapped out 
his intended purchase were by no means mealy- 
mouthed in their denunciations of a fellow whom 
they pronounced little better than a swindler, 
'coming out here with a cock-and-bull story of 
his having ten thousand pounds and turning out to 
be a beggar after all!' He had got credit and 
consideration under false pretences, and if he had 
been on the other side of the frontier would have 
been treated to the suit of tar and feathers which 
he well deserved. 

It was under very gloomy and discouraging 
auspices that Walsham began his life in Canada. 
He had been called to the bar before he left 
England, and he attempted to practise in Mon- 
treal. But the story of his sham purchase had 
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followed him. The little money that he had 
brought out with him required careful handling. 
It was not enough to purchase a share in a 
lawyer's office. In Canada the same person is 
barrister and attorney-at-law ; and it is not un- 
usual for one partner to do the work ordinarily 
done in England by a solicitor, and for the other 
to confine himself almost entirely to the functions 
of an advocate. He set up an office of his own. 
He had few clients, and those he had did not pay 
him. He procured employment on some of the 
newspapers, but his style savoured too much of the 
university and too little of the taproom to please 
his patrons. He eschewed personalities and de- 
clined to libel ; he could not hope for success as a 
journalist. He engaged himself as a master in a 
school. He was working at this occupation when 
Cousin Penelope last heard from him. His letters 
had been short and infreqtfent, for he had nothing 
cheerful to say, and he was not a man to inflict his 
troubles and misgivings on his friends. He had 
written to tell Madame de S6galas of the loss of 
the ten thousand pounds, but he had positively for- 
bidden her to acquaint Olivia with his misfortune. 
Miss Raleigh had other anxieties besides those 
for her lover, for so in her heart she called and 
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considered Geoffrey. She knew that she loved 
him^ and she beh'eved with scarce less firm assur- 
ance that he loved her. She knew that he was 
unprosperous, perhaps unhappy, and this was her 
chief sorrow. But her own life was grey and 
gloomy; its surroundings were very dreary and 
depressing. Her uncle's selfishness and parsimony 
had, during the last five years, developed into 
tyranny and meanness. Oliver Fletcher had be- 
come a thorough miser. Even the horses, the last 
luxury which he had clung to, had been sold. 
There was no longer coachman or groom at the 
Terrace. A cheap and ghastly cook, a poor little 
frightened housemaid, who also waited at the 
meagre table, composed the menial establishment. 
The meals in the parlour were barely sufficient 
In the kitchen there would have scarcely been 
meals at all, if Olivia had not expended part of 
the allowance surreptitiously made to her by 
Father Santiago in providing wholesome food for 
her uncle's two dependants. 

Oliver's health, too, had begun to fail. About 
four years after Walsham's departure for America 
and Oliver's accession to his brother's fortune, the 
doctors had ordered him to one of the German 
bathing-places. With some demur over the ex- 
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pense, which he, however, planned to reduce by 
letting Castle Terrace furnished, and by getting 
rid of horses and man-servants, while his tenants 
supported the maids, he had at length consented to 
follow their advice. He and his niece had passed 
a twelvemonth abroad, and hadv just returned 
to Playford at the time that this chapter begins. 

Foreign travel at that time (it was in the year 
1843) h^^ ^^^ ^0^^ ^^ romantic attractiveness 
which railway and joint-stock-company hotels 
have well-nigh dispelled. If her heart had been 
lighter, and her cares less, Olivia's was just the 
nature to enjoy the freshness and novelty of the 
strange life opened to her. But her anxiety for 
Geoffrey, the conflicting emotions of her mind (for 
she, too, at times had doubts and misgivings, and 
was half disposed to blame her own presumption 
in filling her cousin's mind with notions which to 
everybody except Father Jem appeared exaggerated 
and fantastical), and the unremitting attention re- 
quired and insisted on by an exacting invalid, whose 
temper had become querulous, and whose mean- 
ness shamed her, left her little leisure or inclina- 
tion to enjoy the beauties of old towns and churches. 

Of country scenery she saw none to compare 
with t^iat which she had left behind, §he y^^ 
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seldom light-hearted enough to smile at the ab- 
surdities and incongruities which awoke her insular 
prejudices, or tickled her sense of humour. And 
now she had returned to her sunless home, 
burdened with the care of a niggardly and pre- 
maturely old man, whose genial temper was a 
thing of the past, and whose' selfish fondness had 
changed into the distrust, if not into the active 
dislike, with which a miser regards his inevitable 
heir. Her lover was exiled and silent. She was 
seldom able to leave the house ; and if she did get 
away for an hour or so for the air and exercise 
which he selfishly allowed her to take, knowing 
that without it she must cease to be an efficient 
nurse, her walks were restricted to the old-fashioned 
garden, planned and delighted in by her grand- 
mother, but which now, from Oliver Fletcher's 
refusal to subsidize even an occasional gardener, 
would have grown as luxuriant a crop of weeds as 
of flowers, if Sam Piper, who had sold his London 
hansom and now drove the Pickford van which did 
the carrying business between Playford station and 
the neighbouring villages, had not insisted on 
coming, without wage or reward, every Sunday 
afternoon to prune and trim and water the trees 
and plants of his beloved Miss Livy, who in Sam's 
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admiring eyes was something between an im- 
prisoned princess and a glorified saint. Oliver 
Fletcher, in whom as he grew older and weaker the 
family Puritanism, fostered by his dislike of his 
Popish relatives, had developed into much acerbity, 
at first strongly objected to this desecration of the 
Sabbath. But when he found that Piper brought 
with him his own stone bottle of cider, and made 
no demands on the very small beer supplied to the 
Terrace, and that he provided at his own expense 
various seeds and cuttings to replenish the poverty- 
stricken beds, he had tacitly withdrawn his opposition. 
In this tangled garden^ still filled with wild 
sweetness, Olivia was within sound of the miser's 
bell, which not unfrequently broke in upon her 
solitary meditations, in which memory had so large 
a place and hope so little. Communication with 
the outer world was almost entirely interrupted. 
Weeks and months would pass without her seeing 
Father Jem or Cousin Penelope, whose visits her 
uncle's churlishness had rendered impossible. Zoe 
had gone to school, and Colonel Caversham had 
removed to Brighton to be near his darling. The 
Trotter girls had married and settled in London. 
Olivia was alone now with her own sad thoughts 
and chastened desires, when she was not minister- 
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ing to the uncle for whom her affection had outlived 
her respect. 

If Miss Raleigh had been one of the persons who 
think that they are placed in the world to be happy, 
and that broken hopes and thwarted wishes are 
wrongs done to the beneficent design of Providence, 
she might have moped herself into misanthropy or 
fretted herself into sentimentalism. But it was not 
thus that she read the ainis and objects of life. She 
had the rare gift of judging herself almost as im- 
partially, and at least as severely, as she could 
judge others. She never thought herself a martyr. 
At times she could not help crying out, with Job, 
* Oh that I might have my request, and that God 
would grant me the thing that I long for V But 
she never said, with the despairing man of Uz, *My 
days are past, my purposes are broken off, even the 
thoughts of my heart ;' still less would she boast 
with him, ' Lord, thou knowest that I am not 
wicked/ This young woman traced eflfects to their 
causes with a searching and self-pitiless logic. It 
was her own obstinate blindness, she would humbly 
acknowledge, that had deprived her noble-hearted 
Uncle Silas of the one comfort that he longed for. 
It was her own vanity and love of smooth things 
rather than of good thin|;s that had led her to 
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prefer the cajoleries and superficial fondness of the 
younger uncle to the earnest tenderness of the man 
whose life she might have brightened and pro- 
longed. She had been weak and she had been 
selfish. She never for a moment pleaded against 
her punishment that the weakness and selfishness 
had not been sinful. From the mistake, which she 
would never in her self-upbraidings soften into a 
mere error of judgment, had sprung all the sorrows 
of her life. But she thought of a passage which 
her Uncle Silas had read to her from one of his 
favourite French books : * II est bon de se jeter 
dans la poussi^re lorsqu'on a com mis une faute, 
mais il n'est pas bon d'y rester.* She would sprinkle 
herself with the ashes of shame and repentance, but 
she would not grovel in the dust of despair. She 
loved Geoffrey Walsham with the love of a very 
passionate heart, but the wisdom of a clear brain 
justified that love; for it was founded on admiration 
and respect. 

From the time that she learned the conditions of 
her uncle's will she had never doubted that her 
lover had acted nobly and well. True, he had loved 
her. She did not affect to doubt that True, he 
must have known that she loved him. But wealth 
was to be the condition of his winning her, and of 

18 
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this condition she had been perforce kept in igno- 
rance. * He was right, a thousand times right 1* she 
said, and her words were the true echo of her 
thoughts. She knew nothing of the loss of the ten 
thousand pounds. She knew only that Geoffrey 
was working in America, and that he had zeal, 
courage, and above all love, to aid him in his 
labour. She knew that if he lived he would come 
back to claim her. Not this year ; not next year ; 
perhaps not for many years. But he would come. 
The first freshness of her early womanhood might 
have withered and the buoyant strength of his 
young manhood might have passed before he 
came ; but was not love everything, and the duty 
that springs of love.^ Did love consist only in 
happiness and fruition } Even if it * never found 
its earthly close,' if fever in the western wilderness 
should seize him, and if fever should end in death, 
his love could never die. It would be hers in heaven 
and for ever. 

I beg my younger readers not to fancy that a love 
which could thus reason was a lukewarm love — that 
a heart which could thus bear its present and meet 
its coming sorrows was a cold heart. Olivia's love 
was very passionate ; her heart was very soft and 
tender. But the faith which most of us profess, 
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that there is a God which ruleth the earth, and 
that His love guides and governs us for eternity, as 
well as for time, was a very real and present belief 
to Olivia, who was, as we have said, a rather logical 
young lady, and who endeavoured to square her 
thoughts and actions by the creed which she ac- 
cepted and confessed. 

Miss Raleigh's walks in the tangled garden, few 
and short as they were, ceased almost entirely a 
month or two after her return from the Continent. 
Her uncle grew perceptibly weaker, and could not 
bear to have his niece out of his sight, or that she 
should quit his room even when he slept. If her 
faith in her uncle had given way, if with that faith 
went some of her affection and nearly all her 
respect, she still retained a very grateful sense of 
his old kindness. If the love of a daughter no 
longer warmed her heart, the duties of a daughter 
were no less tenderly performed* 

Those duties were not confined to the smoothing 
of pillows, or the preparation of the soups and 
jellies which she lavishly provided without any 
requisition on his keys or his cheque-book. As he 
grew weaker, the later sourness of his temper 
almost entirely disappeared, and he even insisted 
on his niece taking occasional rest and exercise* 

18—2 
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One day he expressed a wish to see Cousin 
Penelope and Father Jem. He pressed their 
hands, looked tenderly and sadly at Olivia^ as if 
commending her to their love and care, and bade 
God bless them. They knew that they should not 
see him again, and greatly rejoiced that there was 
peace and forgiveness between them. 

When they had gone, he motioned to Olivia to 
read to him, and listened with eagerness to the 
words. Two days afterwards the sick man desired 
that Mr. Trotter might be sent for. 

When the kind-hearted rector came to consult 
with Olivia about the funeral, he spoke with pleased 
emotion of Oliver Fletcher's Christian end. Almost 
her old love for her uncle had come back to Olivia 
during those last few weeks, when she had sat by 
his bedside watching with grateful happiness his 
return to his old kindness and gentleness. A 
thousand happy childish memories now rushed 
vehemently to her heart. She was worn and weary 
with much watching, she felt very lonely and deso- 
late, and she could scarcely reply to the good 
clergyman for her tears. 

'Would you believe it, ma'am? Mr. Fletcher 
has left the interest of four thousand pounds to be 
paid yearly to the poor of Playford,' young Lomax 
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observed to Mrs. Worplesdon who, on the day 
after the funeral, called at the attorney's office to 
take counsel as to the best means of annoying 
some of her tenants, with whom she was per- 
petually at war. 'Yes, ma'am, four thousand 
pounds to the deserving poor/ 

* There are no such persons,' said the lady. 



CHAPTER XV- 

GREENLAND STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

* My fece is altered, 
Changed through many a sharp decree. 
But my courage hath not faltered ; — 
Beaten down upon my knee ; 
Fortune ! I have conquered thee.' 

Mrs. Brotherton. 

' Good heavens ! Then, Mr. Ratcliffe ' said 

Olivia. She did not finish the sentence, but rose 
from her chair and walked to the window, 
murmuring, ' It is too bad ! oh, it was cruel ! it 
was wicked ! it was unjust!' 

* My dear young lady,' said the London solicitor, 
who had been the Fletchers* lawyer for nearly half 
a century, ' there is no wrong, no injustice. I can 
hardly acknowledge, even, that there was any 
hardship. The ten thousand pounds railway stock 
bequeathed by your uncle Silas to Mr. Walsham 
were duly paid over to that gentleman. It was a 
piece of singular ill-luck that they should have 
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become valueless; but it was a misfortune that 
neither Mr. Oliver nor any other person was called 
upon or empowered to redress/ 

'I cannot discuss points of law with you, Mr. 
Ratcliffe/ answered Miss Raleigh. *What was 
done, or rather what was left undone, may have 
been perfectly legal, for aught I know. Nay, that 
it was perfectly legal I can have no doubt, since 
you assure me so ; but I thought that equity was 
held to be the highest and noblest branch of law ; 
and surely in equity * 

*Miss Raleigh, I assure you that the Court of 
Chancery is absolutely powerless to protect any 
person against the chances and fluctuations of 
commerce.' 

* Who spoke of the Court of Chancery ?' Olivia 
asked impatiently. 

' The Court of Chancery is the supreme court of 
equity/ replied the lawyer. 

* I am not thinking of courts or lawyers, Mr. 
Ratcliffe. My uncle left Mr. Walsham ten thou- 
sand pounds in the event of his refusal to comply 
with the condition on which he was to inherit the 
whole of the property.' 

* Nay, my dear Miss Raleigh, pray excuse me if 
I say that your assertion is not quite correct/ 
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Olivia sat down again at the table in the Castle 
Terrace dining-room, which was covered with 
papers and accounts, and tried to look as if she 
was prepared to listen attentively to any ex- 
planation which the solicitor might offer ; but her 
fingers played nervously with the feathers of the 
pen which she held in her hand, and her feet beat 
angrily on the carpet. 

* If,' resumed Mr. Ratcliffe, * the testator had 
bequeathed ten thousand pounds in Consols, in 
bank-stock, or in land, doubtless that sum would 
have been paid to the legatee ; but the words of 
the will ran thus : " Coupons for ten thousand 
pounds stock in the Manzanares and Toboso 
Railway." These coupons were accordingly duly 
paid to Mr. Walsham, and if in the meantime they 
had become deteriorated or altogether valueless, it 
only shows that our lamented friend had not 
evinced his usual prudence and acumen in making 
the investment, and that his young relative was 
the victim of a singular stroke of ill-luck. But 
there was no wrong done to or by anyone/ 

'No wrong, sir!* said Miss Raleigh. 'Would 
any honourable man inheriting my uncle's fortune, 
solely because Mr. Walsham would not be sus- 
pected of marrying for mercenary motives — would 
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any honourable man, I ask, even if he chose to 
accept the forfeited inheritance, avail himself of a 
quibble to withhold from my cousin the legacy 
which was to have been his at any rate ?* 

' The honour of Mr. Oliver Fletcher has never 
been questioned even by a stranger,' said the lawyer 
stoutly ; *and excuse me if I say that Miss Raleigh 
should not be the person to impugn it now.' 

' Oh, it was cruel, it was ungenerous,' said Olivia. 

'Of that I am not called upon to express an 
opinion ; but it was perfectly legal, business-like, 
and straightforward.* 

* It can be of no use to argue the matter further, 
Mr. Ratcliflfe. Our views of right and wrong can 
never agree. Our starting-points are not the same, 
so we can never arrive at the same goal. At any 
rate, I wish to redress this wrong, as you must 
allow me still to consider and to call it. Now, how 
is this to be done ?' 

' But, Miss Raleigh ' 

' Excuse me, Mr. Ratcliffe, for interrupting you, 
but if, as I imagine from your tone, you are going 
to try to combat my determination to redress this 
cruel wrong, I wish you to understand that that 
determination is irrevocable, and that if my uncle's 
old friend will not give me the advice and assist- 
ance I ask for, I must seek for them elsewhere.' 
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'Zounds, madam!' said the lawyer, who was 
wealthy and independent, as well as somewhat 
short-tempered, and who was by no means pleased 
to be thus schooled by a chit of a girl^ as he 
internally called Olivia, though that young lady 
was at this time in her twenty-sixth year ; * zounds, 
madam! my advice is exactly what you are too 
wise or too self-willed to listen to.' 

' No, Mr. Ratcliffe,' said our heroine, with a smile, 
and extending her hand to the lawyer, for she began 
to think that she had been impatient and overbear- 
ing; *your advice as to the best mode of carrying 
out my intention is what I am most anxious for.' 

* But not as to whether such intention ought to 
be carried out at all.' 

*No : there I must be allowed to judge for myself. On 
that point my conscience must be my only counsellor.' 

If, as some philosopher tells us, it is the part of 
a brave man to know when he ought to fight and 
when it behoves him to give in, Mr. Ratcliffe pos- 
sessed the right sort of courage. He laid down 
his weapons at once. 

' And now,' said his client, after all arrangements 
had been made for the immediate payment to 
Geoffrey of ten thousand pounds Consols, 'how 
are we to discover Mr. Walsham's whereabouts ?* 

• I should have supposed that a young lady who 
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takes so warm an interest in a young gentleman's 
welfare as to denude herself of so princely a sum 
for his benefit need not have . applied to an old 
attorney for information which he looked to obtain 
from herself.' 

Mr. Ratcliffe gazed into Miss Raleigh's face with 
a smile half amused and half saucy. But the gravity, 
nay, the pain, which he saw depicted on her coun- 
tenance induced him immediately to change his tone. 

' Good heavens !* he said, kindly forgetting the 
lawyer in the old family friend, 'has there been 
any quarrel ? Do you not know where he is T 

' There has been no quarrel,' Olivia answered 
meekly. The proud, high spirit which she had shown 
so long as the solicitor had opposed her broke down 
at once before his words and looks of kindness. 
* But I none of us know where my cousin is.' 

'I always fancied that he was in America and 
doing well. Does not the vicomtesse hear from him ?' 

' She had a letter from him six months ago. He 
was then on the point of sailing for England, to 
arrange some matters of business for a lawyer in 
one of the western towns in the United States ; 
but he does not mention in what vessel he was to 
sail ; and of his arrival none of us have ever heard.' 

* He must be found,' said the lawyer, eagerly 
and sympathetically. 
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Not only had Mr. RatcliiTe been worsted in the 
fight, but he had been forced into an alliance with 
his former opponent There must have been some- 
thing of her mother's fascination in Olivia, for he 
was as ready to march under his conqueror's 
banner as ever were the worsted soldiers of Spain 
and Germany to rally round the standards of the 
irresistible Corsican. 

' But how ?' 

* Packets from America as a rule sail either to 
Southampton or to Liverpool, chiefly to the latter. 
The ships* agents must keep lists of the passengers. 
We must send to both those ports and ascertain in 
what ship the young gentleman arrived, if he ever 
has arrived, and did not change his mind about 
coming over at all. Once traced to England, the 
deuce is in it if RatcHffe, Merewether, and Rogers 
do not unearth him before long, if the fox does not 
save us the trouble by returning speedily to his 
own lair, which I take to be somewhere between 
the Strand and Castle Terrace in the ancient and 
loyal borough of Playford.' 

His client smiled faintly in reply to the lawyer's 
kindly grin. Either she was above the affectation 
of repelling the old gentleman's insinuation, or she 
lacked the spirit to resent it. After a few more 
words, in which the lawyer promised that Ratcliffe, 
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Merewether, and Rogers would do their best to 
discover Mr. Walsham's present residence, and 
would acquaint their client with the result of their 
researches, the senior partner of that distinguished 
firm rose to take his leave. 

' Good-bye, my dear,' he said — ^the alliance was 
cordial and complete now — * and wish me success.* 

' Dear Mr. RatclifTe, I do indeed ; and I thank you 
with all my heart for entering so kindly into my 
wishes.* 

* Never fear, Miss Raleigh \ Ratcliffe, Mere- 
wether, and Rogers don't often fail in anything 
that they set their minds on achieving ; and, with 
your good wishes to help them, even to dream of 
failure would be treason. By Jove! my dear, it 
would be wicked.* 

The lawyer's cheery confidence in the resources 
of his firm was as infectious as the good-natured 
gentleman intended it to be. And Olivia, with 
the assistance of Mittimus Lomax, the Playford 
agent of the great London solicitors, was able to 
give her mind and attention to the various matters 
of business which had devolved upon her with the 
inheritance of her two uncles* fortunes. As soon 
as she could do so without appearing to upset the 
arrangements of her uncle Oliver, she restored the 
household at Castle Terrace to its original state of 
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comfort and decency. There was no lavish expen- 
diture either indoors or out, but the establishment 
was placed on the footing which became a lady 
living alone and in possession of ample means. 
A pony-chaise in which she loved to drive with 
Cousin Pen through the lovely lanes for which 
Edenshire is celebrated, a saddle-horse for herself 
and another for the old groom, who was glad to 
come back to her from the stables of the Saluta- 
tion, were almost her only new purchases of any 
consequence. To be sure, the yellow chariot was 
revamped and revarnished at more expense than 
the creaky old vehicle was worth. But this was 
done to gratify what she knew was the dearest 
wish of Sam Piper's heart, namely, that he should 
be reinstalled as coachman to the mistress who in 
his eyes could never be a mere mortal.- She even 
allowed herself to be driven in that solemn coach 
for two or three hours at a time on long sultry 
summer evenings, when she was dying to be scam- 
pering over the downs on Sultan, or driving herself 
in the pony-chaise to enjoy the air and the view 
from which the family ark sedulously secluded her. 
But, as she laughingly remarked to Father Jem, 
* If Sam Piper is determined to think me a saint, I 
am bound in honour to behave as much like one 
as I can.' 
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In about ten days after her interview with the 
London lawyer, Olivia received the following letter : 

* Bedford Row,/««tf 3, 1844. 

'My dear Miss Raleigh,— 

' If you were like the common run of young 
ladies whom it has been my fortune to know, pro- 
fessionally or otherwise, I should probably either 
conceal from you altogether the information which 
I have acquired in respect to Mr. Geoffrey Wal- 
sham, or I should take a roundabout way of con- 
veying it to you by employing Madame de S^galas 
or the Reverend Mr. Fletcher as my intermediary. 
But I have a notion that your nerves are too 
strong, and your sense too great, to require hard 
news broken to you as if it was biscuit to feed a 
baby. Mr. Smethurst, my confidential clerk, was 
quite unsuccessful at Southampton, and for some 
time almost equally so at Liverpool. The name of 
Mr. Walsham was not to be found in the register 
of any of the ships* agents for the last six months ; 
and most men in Smethurst's place would have 
given up the search as a bad job, and have re- 
turned to Bedford Row. But fellows brought up 
under the eye of Ratcliffe, Merewether, and Rogers 
are taught never to give up. "No surrender" is 
as much the motto of our firm as ever it was of the 
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gallant lads of Londonderry, whom your reverend 
Popish kinsman would call rebels and heretics. 
But one has to give in sometimes ; and if the 
senior partner has to lower the point of his sword 
to Joan of Arc, his clerk need not be ashamed of 
striking his flag to circumstances which are some- 
times as strong, though not 

* As lovely in their strength. 
As a dark eye in woman/ 

' I believe that Smethurst had begun to pack up 
his bag at the Adelphi, and to despair of getting 
any clue to the whereabouts of our missing young 
gentleman from Canada, when a good angel in the 
shape of a cunning Custom-house clerk, who had 
aided him in his search and had come to eat a 
farewell chop with him, suddenly asked, "What 
were Mr. Walsham's circumstances ?" No record is 
kept, you know, of steerage -passengers by the 
ship's agent. On that hint Smethurst's valise 
remained unfastened ; and that afternoon our clerk 
held in his bedroom a kvie of boatmen, stevedores, 
crimps, seamen, and 'longshore folk of all kinds. 
The next morning my clerk was piloted to a poor 
but comfortable lodging in Greenland Street 
where on the ground-floor bedroom he found our 
young gentleman sitting up in an armchair, propped 
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with pillows, and his leg, bound with splints, rest- 
ing on what I believe surgeons call a cradle. 

'Smethurst, who is a well-spoken, gentlemanly 
fellow, accounted for his visit by saying that he had 
heard of Mr. Walsham's illness in Liverpool, where 
he was paying a business visit, and that, knowing 
he had been a friend and client of his employer, he 
had taken the liberty to call and inquire if he 
could be of any service to him. My clerk thought 
it better to say nothing of the ten thousand pounds : 
in fact, he had no instructions from me to mention 
the subject. Your cousin was too weak and 
languid to express, or perhaps to feel, surprise at 
Smethurst's visit. He merely said that he had 
been very weak from fever when he embarked at 
New York ; that he had spent nearly all his means 
on the doctors of that city, who patched him up 
for the voyage; that he had taken his passage 
home in the steerage, and that one night, wakeful 
and half-delirious, he had crept up on deck. All 
the other passengers were in bed. Only the officer 
and men of the watch were on deck. He, unable 
to support himself, had fallen down the hatchway 
and broken his leg. Too weak to call for assist- 
ance, he had been discovered lying there in the 
early morning by a returning Irish emigrant, who 
was running up on deck to get a bath from the 

10 
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ship's hose before the other passengers were 
stirring. He \^as well tended on board; and on 
the vessel's arrival at Liverpool, the captain, who 
had treated him with much kindness and even 
respect, had sent his own steward to secure him a 
bedroom at the house of Mrs. Kennedy, a respect- 
able and kind-hearted widow, who felt herself 
under such obligations to Captain Hatherly that 
she could never do enough to make any friend of 
his comfortable. She has promised to let Smethurst 
know as soon as Walsham is able to attend to 
business : till then I presume that there is nothing 
for it but *' patience and shuffle the cards," as my 
grandmother used to say. The young gentleman 
will turn up such trumps as he little looked for. Ten 
thousand pounds ! void un Jolt atout, as the vicom- 
tessewould say. In the meantime every possible com- 
fort is provided for him, including the questionable 
luxury of a London surgeon, who affirms that the 
ship's doctor had done all that was right to the 
limb, and that the Liverpool apothecary had 
attacked the fever secundum artem. It is not advisable 
to move him from Greenland Street ; in fact, it is 
doubtful whether in the best hotel or the most 
expensive lodgings he would be half as comfortable. 
* This is a wickedly long letter ; and six and 
eightpence, like the Duchess of Marlborough's five 
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hundred pounds, will hardly pay for the paper. 
You are veiy grateful to me, I know you are, and 
so you ought to be, my dear. Show your gratitude by 
being reasonable, and eating and sleeping as usual, 
till you hear from me again ; which, rely upon it, 
you shall do as soon as there is anything to tell you. 
* Yours, my dear Miss Raleigh, 
' Very faithfully, 

* Peregrine Ratcliffe/ 

On the evening of the second day after the 
receipt of the foregoing letter, Madame de S^galas 
and Miss Raleigh were sitting at dinner in the 
Adelphi Hotel. The old lady, whose French educa- 
tion had made her somewhat of a gourmande, was 
quite cross when Olivia allowed dish after dish of 
an excellent dinner to pass her untasted. She 
scolded her in French for neglecting to keep up 
her strength, which would doubtless be sufficiently 
taxed in her forthcoming interview with Geoffrey. 

' I assure you> dear Cousin Pen, that I have eaten 
quite as much as is good for me.* 

* Merci bien, c*est moi done qui mange trop.' 

'Dearest Cousin Penelope, how can you talk 
such nonsense ? Give it to me, Sam/ she added 
abruptly, as a waiter entered and handed to the 
faithful Piper a letter for his young lady. 

19—2 
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Sam, in the absence of a regular butler or foot' 
man not yet attached to the Castle Terrace estab- 
lishment, had claimed the right of ancient service 
to accompany his mistress in that double capacity. 
The note was in pencil, the letters were large and 
straggling, and though they had evidently done 
their best to appear strong and firm, they suc- 
ceeded no better than a tipsy man who tries to 
walk a plank. There were but few of them. 

' A thousand thanks. Oh, yes ! do come. God 

bless you ! 

' G. W.' 

' Get a fly, Sam,* said Olivia, handing the missive 
to her kinswoman, whose hands shook so palpably 
as she held it that it was easy to see that her own 
calmness and inter€;^t in the dinner had been only 
half natural. 

Olivia kissed the old lady very tenderly, and 
thrust on her head and shoulders the bonnet and 
shawl which had been thrown in readiness on the 
sofa. Her own hat and cloak were already on. 
Dragging the vicomtesse with her, Olivia, ordi- 
narily so calm and stately in her movements, 
whisked past the waiters before they could open 
the door for her passage. 

In another moment Madame de S^galas and 
Miss Raleigh, with Sam Piper on the box of the 
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fly, were threading the countless streets, lanes^ 
quays, and causeways which lay between the hotel 
and 97, Greenland Street 

Although Olivia had been prepared to find 
Geoffrey weak and emaciated, she was struck 
almost dumb by her cousin's appearance. It was 
not that he was thin and bloodless — that she knew 
he must be — but there was a look of premature 
age, an utter worn-out-edness, if I may coin such a 
word, that quite appalled her. His hair, which had 
been cut off during the fever, had begun to grow 
again, and was as brown, though not as bright, as 
when he left her in Castle Terrace five years before. 
But his face and hands were of a dull, ashy gray ; 
and the feverish flash of his eyes and the faint, 
transient flush which rushed to his cheek as Miss 
Raleigh, following Cousin Pen's example, leaned 
over and kissed his forehead, seemed to intensify 
his death-like pallor, as a lamp adds to the ghastli- 
ness of a Turkish sepulchre. 

* He must not talk much,* said Mrs. Kennedy, as 
she prepared to leave the room ; * but listening don't 
hurt him.' 

* Cela sent la mort,' muttered Madame de S^galas, 
with a shiver. 

What Olivia thought, who shall say ? Her heart 
may have died within her ; not so her courage 
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' Cousin Geoffrey/ she said, with what might 
have passed in that darkened room for a smile, ' I 
suppose that you are privileged as an invalid not 
to be scolded, or Cousin Penelope and I might 
rate you severely for not letting us know of your 
arrival in England. No, you must not talk. When 
you are well and strong you shall tell us of all 
your doings and misdoings. In the meanwhile, 
you must listen to the histoty of mine.' 

And then, in as light a tone as she could assume, 
she told him of her travels on the Continent, dwell- 
ing on whatever was bright or humorous. Then, 
passing lightly over Oliver Fletcher's death, she 
described her new horses and pony, told how Sam 
Piper had come back to her, and gave him a list of 
the marriages of all the young ladies at Playford 
who had once thought of wearing the willow for 
his sake. This cheerfulness was unnatural ; the 
talk was childish and unmeaning. Each knew 
that the heart of the other was full of terrible 
truths that must not yet be spoken^ if they might 
ever find speech at all — gnawed by hungry long- 
ings which could not be appeased by such unbaked 
dough as this. To both of them it was a relief 
when Mrs. Kennedy, re-entering the room, told the 
ladies with much respect, but perfect frankness, 
that it was time for them to go home, and to leave 
her to put the gentleman to bed. 
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There had been a great discussion on the 
journey to Liverpool between the old lady and 
the young one. Olivia had, not without difficulty, 
been persuaded that she had no right of relation- 
ship sufficiently near to justify her in installing 
herself as Walsham's nurse, a thing which she had 
expressed her intention of doing. In France, no 
woman who was not a wife, or a near relation, 
could attend a young man in illness ; and even in 
this country nothing short of her betrothal to the 
invalid could qualify a young lady to act as nurse 
on such an occasion. Olivia had protested against 
the slavishness of obeying conventionalities and 
fashion at such a time. But Madame de S^galas 
was firm, and had threatened to return to Eden- 
shire unless her views were properly attended to. 

' Oh, if I might but watch him !' sobbed poor 
Olivia, as she threw herself on her bed at the hotel. 
'Oh, if I might but be with him all the time! 
Mrs. Kennedy is a dear good kind soul, God bless 
her for it ; but she is not his — she is not me ! I 
have had more experience in nursing, I dare say, 
than she has ever had, though she is almost an old 
woman. And, oh, if I but might I if I only might !' 

Miss Raleigh, you see, though she was what 
Amelia Lomax called a strong-minded young 
woman, and though she read and spoke three 
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languages, could talk as faulty grammar and 
nourish as unreasonable desires as the weakest 
and least cultivated of her sex. She lay awake 
nearly all night, but was in what the chambermaid 
called 'a dog sleep' when she came to call her 
in the morning. The maid left the room on tiptoe, 
and did not come again until nearly an hour after- 
wards. Olivia dressed herself quickly and hurried 
down to breakfast 

As she entered the sitting-room, she saw at a 
glance that something had happened which moved 
Madame de S^galas strangely. The old lady was 
kneeling by the sofa and weeping bitterly. The rustle 
of the girl's dress roused her, and as she rose to meet 
her, she wiped her eyes and strove to speak with 
composure; but she could not utter a syllable. 
Her lips opened, but not a word crossed their 
portals. 

* Good God ! what is it, Cousin Pen ? Is Geoffrey 
worse } Is he — oh ! speak, speak, or I shall go mad.' 

* The doctor came round, as we asked Mrs. 
Kennedy to beg he would do. He was here just 
now before you came down.' 

Poor 01I\ia reproached herself with her involun- 
tary laziness, as if it had been a premeditated crime. 

* He has seen Geoffrey already this morning. 
He is — not so well.' 
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* It IS more than that/ Olivia said. * Tell me all, 
Cousin Pen ; I can bear anything but mystery. Is 
he dead } Is he dying ?' 

' Mon dieu ! no, child ; but he is very ill, so ill 
that you may tend him now. He himself wishes 
it, and the doctor says it would be cruel to refuse 
him, if you have the strength to nurse him, and the 
courage to * 

* To see him die } I have. I will act on your 
advice of last night : I will have some breakfast 
and set off to Greenland Street at once.* 

When the ladies arrived at the sick man's lodg- 
ings, they found Mrs. Kennedy, who opened the 
door for them, in sore distress. 

' The poor young gentleman has had a relapse/ 
she said, as she took them into her little back- 
parlour. ' Foul fall those weary relapses ! this is 
the third he has had in the two months he has 
been here, the third and the worst. I fear me he'll 
never tide over this one/ 

* We have come to stay here and to nurse him, if 
you will allow us/ Miss Raleigh said, with an effort 
at firmness which was almost successful. 

* We are his nearest relations/ said Cousin Pen ; 
* he is as a son to me ; I have no other. Madam, I 
will pray night and day that your goodness to my 
poor boy may be rewarded. But it is my place to 
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nurse him now. His own mother watched him 
through a fever years ago ; he recovered and she 
died ; and I, who am his mother now, for want of 
a better, must watch him through this. But you 
will help me, my good friend,' continued the 
vicomtesse, taking the landlady's hand in hers. 
' And Miss Raleigh shall take her turn too ; she is a 
skilful nurse, and sick folks love to be tended by her.' 

' I think you called the young lady Olivia,' said 
Mrs. Kennedy ; ' excuse my curiosity, but 13 that 
the young lady's name ?* 

* Yes, my name is Olivia Raleigh.' 

*' Then I understand it all now, miss. Oh, many's 
the weary night and day when he first canie here 
that he called out your name, and sometimes he 
would think I was you. Sick folks, when they are 
off their heads, have no more reason than babies, 
or he could never have taken an old chip's 
stewardess (for that's what I was before Captain 
Hatherley helped me furnish these lodgiags)— an 
old ship's stewardess of fifty-five, who had no good 
looks to brag about when she was seventeen, for a 
beautiful ypung lady like you, miss. But on his 
bead or off his head, he thinks and talks of nothing 
but you ; and it's my poor opinion that you have 
the best right of us all to nurse ai)d tend him ; 
that is, if you are like me, miss, and think it such a 
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blessed thing to work and watch for those you love, 
that you are jealous of help from your best friends.' 

* Et moi ?* said poor Cousin Penelope. 

' Et vous, madame/ answered the lady, in good 
fluent French, though with a proud Scottish accent 
— ' et vous, madame, vous prierez le bon Dieu, et si 
vous 6tes aussi bonne que vous en avez Tair, vos 
pri^res seront exauc^es. I beg your pardon, ma'am, 
if I speak more boldly than I ought, but somehow 
when I get to my French, which I learned when 
my husband was engineer to some works at Bordeaux, 
I find I speak out more what I think than it seems 
good manners to do to gentlefolks in English.' 

An arrangement was come to by which Madame 
de Sdgalas was to occupy what the landlady called 
her drawing-room floor, and Miss Raleigh was to 
be installed as chief nurse. Mrs. Kennedy would, 
of course^ lend her active assistance ; and Cousin 
Pen, who repined at the minor part allotted to her, 
but whose rebellion was speedily put down by the 
two other women, was to be allowed to sit by the 
bedside occasionally, when the patient was asleep, 
or when Mrs. Kennedy and Olivia went upstairs 
to their meals or for a little rest. 

Sam Piper was to return to Playford with a letter 
from the vicomtesse, explaining to Father Jem how 
matters stood. But Sam sturdily declined this 
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errand. The letter, he very truly remarked, could 
go just as well by post, and he might be wanted. 
* The young gen'lman will be getting round soon, 
and who's to lift him in and out of the shay he'll be 
wanting to take his drives in ?' The brazen cer- 
tainty with which the audacious Piper spoke of 
Geoffrey's recovery as a matter of course and a 
mere question of time met with the reward that his 
impudence deserved. He was allowed to remain 
and to occupy his attic in the Adelphi, though 
except at meal and pipe times, that is, for half an 
hour three times a day, he passed all his days 
in Greenland Street, walking up on the right side 
of the street and down on the left, stopping each 
time that he passed No. 97 to look through the 
keyhole of the front door, with his left hand behind 
his ear, as if he had been suddenly smitten with 
deafness and expected to find a cure on the floor- 
cloth of Mrs. Kennedy's passage. 

As soon as it had been settled that Miss Raleigh 
was to be young Walsham's principal nurse, she 
made such alterations in her dress as the circum- 
stances required, and received from the kind land- 
lady the necessary instructions regarding the food 
and medicines to be administered. She then glided 
softly into the sick-room, and seated herself by her 
cousin's bedside. She had discarded her rustling 
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silk dress ; no echo came from her light footfall ; 
but scarcely was she seated when the patient 
turned his face quickly from the wall, and brought 
it almost to a level with that of his cousin. 

The movement was so quick as to be almost 
fierce in its suddenness. No wonder that that gray 
attenuated face and those eyes bright with the fire 
of incipient delirium — face and eyes that in their 
natural shape and colour had haunted the girl's 
waking thoughts and nightly dreams for the last 
five years — should almost throw Olivia off her 
balance now. It was but for an instant. 

' Do you know me, Geoffrey ?' she asked, taking 
his thin fiery hand in hers. 

* I, Geoffrey, take you, Olivia, for my wedded 
wife,' the sick man muttered, withdrawing his hand 
from his cousin's, and staring fixedly at the other 
end of the room. Then he turned to the wall again 
and moaned. 

Poor Olivia I 

After a few minutes he raised himself half up in 
his bed, and beat his forehead feebly with his trans- 
parent hands. 

' Coward !' he muttered ; * miserable coward !' 

*Who is a coward.?* the girl asked, almost in- 
voluntarily. 

It was a relief to break the terrible sameness of 
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the unmeaning monologue with the sound of her 
own voice. All who have watched a delirious 
patient will understand this. 

' A coward, a miserable coward/ the poor fellow 
went on repeating, in a kind of dismal chant, and 
then he broke into another strain : * All for money, 
all for money, all for money !* At last his dronings 
died away, and he fell into a tolerably quiet sleep, 
after Olivia had with some difficulty persuaded 
him to drink the mixture which the doctor had 
ordered. 

And so, many weary days and weeks passed 
away ; some very dark, almost hopeless ; others 
lighted with a fitful ray of hope, only to be ex- 
tinguished at the doctor's next visit. Olivia never 
seemed tired. Dr. Dickinson said that flesh and 
blood could not bear such constant watching and 
sleeplessness. 

' I do sleep,' she said, ' and I eat and drink quite 
greedily, and Madame de S6galas and that dear 
kind Mrs. Kennedy help me so much.^ 

*You must relax in your care,' the doctor 
answered, firmly ; * you must have more sleep ; you 
must have air and exercise, or you will break down.' 

* Feel my pulse,' Olivia answered : * is it not calm 
and regular ?' 

* It is indeed marvellously so,' the doctor replied^ 
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* I cannot understand what you are made of, Miss 
Raleigh.* 

' There is nothing the matter with me, doctor, 
you see, according to your own confession. Let me 
go on with the work that I have begun.' 

It was extraordinary, as the doctor had said. 
She seemed incapable of weariness. After the 
first few days, and long before the doctor spoke of 
hope, she had felt sure that Geoffrey would recover, 
and that Sam Piper's services would be required 

* to lift the young gen*lman in and out of the shay/ 
after all. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OLIVIA WALSHAM, 

' I hold him great who for love's sake 

Can give with earnest, generous will ; 
Yet he who takes for love's sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still.' 

Adelaide Proctor. 

It was a lovely August moonlight. Miss Raleigh 
and her cousin were sitting on a bench on the little 
esplanade at Cliffwater, to which seaside nook Dr. 
Dickinson had despatched the young gentleman to 
convalescence, and whither Cousin Pen and Olivia 
of course accompanied him. Father Jem, who had 
not stirred from Playford for upwards of forty 
years, came down occasionally to see them ; and 
Mr. Ratcliffe had said sharp things to the doctor, 
who talked of Buxton for his gout, and had taken 
rooms at the Sandy Bay Hotel, declaring that the 
hot salt-water baths attached to that establishment 
were the best and only remedy for his complaint. 
It is my belief that the old boy wanted to watch 
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the young people, and to study how the present 
degenerate generation make love. But even with- 
out that amusement the solicitor might have passed 
his time pleasantly enough. No railway in those 
days came within twenty miles of the place ; ex- 
cursions were almost, and German bands were 
absolutely, unknown. There were many agreeable 
families living in the neighbourhood, and society 
there was refined and friendly. 

* Mum as oysters, I declare P said the lawyer, 
who suddenly appeared beside the young people. 
* I have been dining at Mrs. Norbury's, and came 
down here for a whiff of salt air before I go to bed. 
And — the young fellow smoking, too ! Ah, Miss 
Livy, tobacco was not the incense we burned before 
our mistresses in my day. Cigars were left to solace 
such lonely old fellows as I am now. On such a 
night, too I What says the poet ? 

* " On such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage." 

But young fellows don't read Shakespeare nowa- 
days, I believe. Well, well ; good-night, good- 
night.' And the old gentleman hobbled briskly 
along, in spite of his gout, towards his inn, which 
was half-way up the cliff that looked down on the 

20 
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esplanade. The lovers returned his cheety greet- 
ing, and then relapsed into silence. 

Had they nothing to say to each other } 

Ah, good reader^ is it when you have nothing to 
say that you find it hardest to speak, or is it when 
the ' o'erfraught heart ' is oppressed with hot wishes 
that the words will not come ? 

Walsham did speak at last 

' I was not thinking of Dido or Shakespeare, or 
even of the moon/ he said; * although my thoughts 
were far away ; at least it seems very far away now, 
though it is not much more than five years ago.' 

' Where were they, Geoffrey ?* 

' In the Minster Woods. The birds we heard 
that morning have been singing ever since in my 
heart, and sweeter music still.' 

* Oh, Geoffrey, what can be sweeter than the song 
of the nightingale ?* 

* The good words of a good woman, Olivia.' 
She must have known that some such answer 

would be made to her, but not the less did 'a great 
delight and shuddering take hold of all her mind ' 
when he made it. 

* Yes, Olivia, not a day has passed in all these 
five weary years in which I have not remembered 
the good, brave words you spoke to me that day — 
in which I have not found them a talisman against 
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faint-heartedness and despair. Even in my de- 
lirium ' 

'Hush, Geoffrey, you must not excite yourself ; 
you know what Dr. Dickinson said/ his cousin 
answered, longing yet half afraid to hear what 
Geoffrey might say. 

He did not heed her caution. 

' Yes, Olivia, they have been a charm against which 
Fortune herself is powerless. She smites me, but I 
triumph over her. She frowns on me, and I smile.' 

* But, Geoffrey, you must not think so much of 
my words. I know now, cousin, that they were 
not good words, that they were not kind words. 
They sent you away into loneliness and poverty, 
and almost brought you to the grave. Oh, Geoffrey!' 
— she nearly sobbed as she spoke — 'you don't know 
how I have hated myself for those words which I 
ought never to have spoken. What right had I to 
teach and counsel ? Forgive me, Geoffrey, forgive 
me ; it was a mistake all through, a cruel mistake.' 

' A mistake, Olivia !' 

' Yes, Geoffrey, a mistake. Cousin Penelope said 
all along that I was silly and presumptuous, and I 
know now that I was heartless, and conceited, and 
priggish.' 

* What did Father Jem say V Walsham asked. 
Olivia hesitated. 

20—2 
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' No, Olivia, your words were true, and brave, and 
good — ^none the less so that I am poor and broken, 
and that my life has been a failure. But I am well 
and strong again now. I will go back to the New 
World ; I have lost my footing in this old one ; 
you shall lend me a thousand pounds — I am not too 
proud to borrow of you, you see * 

* But too cruel and unjust to receive at my hands 
what is your own/ 

Walsham had positively declined to accept the 
ten thousand pounds which had been pressed on 
him, through Mr. Ratcliffe, as soon as he was 
allowed to attend to business at all. He would 
not be taunted by his cousin's words into re-arguing 
the matter now. 

' Yes, you shall lend me a thousand pounds, and 
I will go back.' 

* Geoffrey, you must not go back.' 

' Surely it is not you, Olivia, who would counsel 
me to turn coward, and to shirk my duty as soon 
as it becomes painful and difficult V 

* No. I urge you, on the contrary, to be a brave 
man, and to do your duty.' 

' Dearest cousin, what can you mean ?' 
' Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffrey !' 

Her bosom was shaken with sobs; her whole 
frame quivered with the strong love she thought it 
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un maidenly to speak; she trembled there in the 
cool moonlight 

Walsham was frightened. He dreaded lest her 
strength, so severely tried during his long fever, 
had given way at last, and that she was really ill. 
In his fear he forgot his pride and prudence ; he 
forgot himself. He thought only of her for whom 
he would have laid down his life, for whom he was 
about to sacrifice the hope and love that were 
worth fifty lives. He lifted her into his strong, 
warm arms. He rained kisses on her cold fore- 
head, her pale cheek, her closed lips. He almost 
wept in his agony of fear when he found that his 
caresses did not arouse her. 

* Olivia, my darling, my love, my own, speak to 
me ! I can bear anything but this.* 

He pressed her to his heart ; he petted her as he 
would have petted a child ; he took her hands in 
his ; he was softly chafing them, when she opened 
her eyes and smiled up in his face. 

' Thank God !' he cried. 

As for his prudence, he had quite forgotten that 
he ever had any, as he warmed her against his 
beating heart and crooned over her. 

' My darling ! my very darling ! my own !' 

No wonder that these passionate epithets from 
one to whom she had never been in his fondest 
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spoken words more than ' Cousin Olivia/ or once or 
twice, perhaps, *dear Cousin Olivia,* brought life 
and colour back to her. ' I do believe that I am 
getting weak as you are recovering your strength,' 
she said, as she released herself from Walsham's 
embrace ; ' and Cousin Pen will be getting anxious 
about us. Let us go home.' 

But she was not so strong as she thought. Much 
watching by her lover's sick-bed, many cares, and 
fears, and doubts that had been long harassing her 
mind and grieving her soul, had at last told upon 
the unselfish woman, and she would have staggered 
and fallen more than once, but for her companion's 
support 

* Darling,' he said, * I must,' as he placed his arm 
round her waist ; ' you are very weak.' 

' And you are very strong again, Geoffrey ; but 
am I your darling, cousin ?' 

* Don't be angry with me if, in my fear and 
bewilderment, I have said words that I should not 
have spoken ; if in my agony ' 

It would not do. Prudence had been very 
cavalierly dismissed a minute or two ago, and she 
refused to come back again. 

* Do you — do you care for me so much, Geoffrey.^ 
Am I indeed what you called me ?' 

' What ?' 
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'Your darling, Geoffrey; you did call me your 
darling.' 

* Olivia, I was frightened. I thought you were 
going to be very ill ; and in my anxiety ' ' 

' You said " agony " just now, Geoffrey.' 
' I said words that I ought to have cut my 
tongue out rather than to have spoken.' 
' Were they not true, then, Geoffrey V 

* True, darling ' 

* Oh ! then I am your darling. You cannot unsay 
the words again — yes, your v^ry darling, Geoffrey, 
as you are mine.' 

Pretty well for a stuck-up and strong-minded 
young lady, eh. Miss Lomax ? 

*Yes, darling; for you are, indeed, my very 
darling ; but I must call you so to-night for the 
first and last time.' 

' Why the last time ?' 

* You know. It must be so. Fate and Fortune 
are too strong for us. You are rich and I am poor. 
Were our circumstances reversed, I might boldly 
avow my love, and claim its crown, its recompense. 
As it is, a poor man ' 

* And is this, cousin, your creed ? Where is the 
deference which you profess for our sex, when you 
think your manhood so superior that it would be 
lowered by receiving at a woman's hands what a 
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woman is honoured in taking at a man's ? Is your 
vanity — I will not flatter so pretty a feeling with 
the name of pride — is your vanity so much 
stronger than your love ?* 

'Your words are sharp and cruel, cousin. But 
the whole world knows that it is for a man to give 
and for a woman to receive.' 

*Is the whole world more to you than I, 
Geoffrey?* 

' But duty — but honour/ the poor fellow urged, 
passionately pleading against his own passion. 

' *' I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more." 

Would you not have me act in the spirit of those 
noble old lines which you used to sing to me ?' 

' Yes ; I would have you love honour and duty 
far dearer than any earthly being. But I would not 
have you call the false gods vanity and sophistry by 
those holy names, and worship them instead.' 

* Darling, you tempt me sorely.' 

* I had rather you told me that I convinced you 
wisely.* 

They had by this time reached the door of the 
rose-covered cottage which Madame de S^galas 
had hired just outside the village of CHffwater, and 
to which both the cousins had been carried as her 
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guests. The old lady appeared at the door herself, 
candle in hand. She was still nervous about her 
favourite, and afraid of his overtiring himself or 
catching cold. 

' Well, young people,' she said, ' do you know 
what o'clock it is ?* 

* Not a bit,* Geoffrey replied ; ' eleven ! oh, is that 
all ? Then Olivia and I may as well take another 
turn in the moonlight, and finish what we were 
talking about : we shall be back in five minutes.' 

* Cela marche,' said the old lady, pleasantly, to 
herself, as she watched the cousins pass through 
the turnstile leading into the Alferton lanes. 

More than five minutes, more than fifty minutes 
passed before they returned to The Porch, as their 
pretty cottage was called. 

* Well, children, have you no news — nothing to 
say to amuse an old woman whom you have left 
alone all these hours Y 

Cousin Pen looked very beaming and happy, in 
spite of her complaint of loneliness. 

* Only that Olivia is going to marry me. Cousin 
Pen.' 

* Enfin r the old lady gave a sigh of happiness 
and relief ; ' enfin ! well, I guessed as much. Bunt- 
ing, you are happy now,' she murmured to herself ; 
'and Father Jem comes down to-morrow, and 
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there will be no containidg him. Ah I mes enfants, 
vous nous avez fait bien du bien, allez f 

She pressed them to her heart, which was almost 
as young and hopeful as their own. She took her 
candle and gave one to each of the young folks. 
She kissed them both good-night, and walked out 
of the room, leaving them to follow. 

* Good-night, Geoffrey.' 

' Good-night, darlii^.' 

Five years of hope, sometimes strong and grow- 
ing, sometimes weak and failing, latterly quite 
crushed and broken, but now glorying and trium- 
phant, gave an ecstasy of happiness to the simple 
words. 

Yes, that is all very well, I think I hear some 
young reader say ; but she had to propose to him 
after all ; and that is not the sort of love-making I 
care for. 

Well, I suppose we must all make love in our 
own way, as we must all sing with our own voices. 
And, after all, Geoffrey Walsham and Olivia 
Raleigh did not seem to find their way of doing 
it either irksome or unpleasing. 

'Who will she have to give her away?* asked 
Mrs. Lomax. She was eighty-seven years old 
now, and she took as great an interest in marriages 
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and giving in marriage as ever. She was entertain- 
ing several friends at tea ; and we can guess what 
was the one engrossing subject of the conversation 
over the strong souchong and plentifully-buttered 
toast. ' That's what puzzles me : who will she 
have to give her away ?* 

* I hope Mr. Trotter won't allow that Popish priest 
she is so fond of to go into our church with her/ 
Mrs. Waddy observed. Mrs. Waddy was the wife 
of the doctor who had succeeded poor old Purchase. 
She was a voluminous lady in maroon velvet, and 
of the most portentous gentility, the recognised 
leader of Playford ton and fashion. 

' Dear me ! no ; of course he wouldn't/ observed 
Mrs. Hobson Dawkins, the clever mayor's silly wife. 

* He can't give her away, at any rate,' Mrs. Wor- 
plesdon said. 

' Yes, he can, I suppose, if he likes and she likes/ 
remarked the ci-devant Miss Malthus, who had 
married Mr. Vernon. Mr. Vernon was now the 
head-master of the grammar-school, and his wife 
was more defiant than ever of the lady of the Abbey. 

* No one in this world/ rejoined the contractor's 
widow — *no one in this world ever heard of a 
Romish priest giving away a bride in a Protestant 
church.' 

* I shouldn't wonder a bit if she turned Papist 
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herself, and got married in Father Fletcher's poky 
little chapel/ said Miss Amelia, who was still un- 
shackled with the cares and responsibilities of 
wedlock. 

' Likely enough, my dear/ said Mrs. Worplesdon, 
with benignant patronage. 

' She will be having Colonel Caversham down to 
give her away, I shouldn't wonder/ suggested Mrs. 
Malthus. 

' Surely, with her fortune and position,' observed 
Mrs. Waddy, 'Miss Raleigh would not think of 
having any but carriage company at her wedding ; 
and Colonel Caversham has put down even his 
shabby old pony-chaise since he came back to live 
here.' 

Mrs. Worplesdon endorsed with a snort the con- 
temptuous opinion of the old soldier enunciated by 
the doctor's lady. 

But Colonel Caversham did give her away. 
Olivia wanted Father Jem to do so ; but the old 
man was too wise to afford so fruitful a cause of 
scandal. Zoe Caversham was, of course, the pet 
and principal bridesmaid. Toby Windlesham, a 
younger brother of Lord Pleasanton, who had 
been at Christchurch with Walsham, was best 
man. Father Jem did go into the church, to the 
great wrath and horror of Mrs. Waddy and Mrs. 
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Worplesdon, who sat looking at the wedding from 
under the clock in the gallery. He stood very 
near the altar rails, leaning on his tali cane, and 
watching the ceremony with moist eyes. The 
Vicomtesse de Segalas wore a dress of green 
brocade, which would have * stood of itself/ as 
they say, and in which she had danced a minuet 
with Count Lally ToUendal before Marie An- 
toinette. The bride had never been so gloriously 
beautiful, for she had never been so gloriously happy. 
The bridegroom looked more like an honest man 
and less like a criminal than most bridegrooms. 

When they went into the vestry to sign the 
register, Walsham took Olivia in his arms and 
kissed her. It was nearly Christmas-tide, but the 
nightingales which they had listened to all those 
years ago in the Minster Woods, and which they 
had heard without listening to on that eventful 
evening in the Alferton lanes, were singing in their 
ears and hearts. Then Cousin Penelope kissed 
her ; then Zoe Caversham ; then Father Jem, who 
was quite rosy with the happiness of his darling ; 
then Colonel Caversham, whom joy had made 
very pale; then Mr. Trotter, who had christened 
the bride ever so long ago; then Mrs. Trotter; 
and then they all went back to Castle Terrace. 

And so it w^3 aU oyer. No, it had only just b^^n. 
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The wedding was in 1844. I ^^ the bride and 
bridegroom last year. Olivia was fifty-six ; Wal- 
sham was tixty-one. I went to their grandson's 
christening. It took place at Walford Abbey» 
which Walsham bought five-and-twenty years ago, 
when the outlaw died. Lady Ilderton was dead 
too, and the family is extinct Mrs. Worplesdon 
gave the place up when she married a returned 
missionary, who took her into Yorkshire, where 
he beat her. Mr. Beck's grandson carries on the 
timber business, and lives at Castle Terrace. He 
married Mrs. Vernon's daughter, a good-natuted, 
pretty woman, who worships Olivia. She lets 
Walsham and his wife go and ramble about in 
the garden, or sit on the bench in the bowling- 
green, whenever and as much as thisy like, without 
interference on her part. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walsham have made a noble use 
of their wealth. I wish that all landlords in town 
and country could see the cottages on the Walford 
Abbey estate, and the squire's rent-books, which 
show that humanity is not a losing concern either. 
Then their schools — but this Is not a bliic-book, 
and I have nothing to do with statistics. 

Father Jem, and Cousin Pen, and the kind old 
colonel, have of course long departed for ' the land 
of the leatl.' Except when they died, and iilrhen 
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little Silas, her eldest boy, had rheumatic fever at 
8chool> and talked deliriously, as his father had 
done in those dreadful nights at Liverpool, Mrs. 
Walsham assured my wife that she had hardly 
tasted sorrow since her wedding-day. 

And her husband i Oh, it was of no Use to try 
to get any sense out of him. Besides little James 
Fletcher Windlesham, whose christening we had 
come to, his daughter had three other children, all 
come to stay with grandpapa; and young Silas 
brought his two boys also, and there were lots of 
the neighbours* children there too, and the old 
gentleman was making such a row, romping and 
tearing all over the house with thetti, that it was 
impossible to get a word with him. 

' He be a merry one,' said Mr. Piper, who had 
come to the christening, and whose old age was 
* frosty, but kindly/ * and as good as he be merry. 
And as for Miss Livy, I never see no angel to 
eqqal her, I didn't : did you, Miss Zoe V to Lady 
Featherston, who had come to the christening too, 
and who had retained all her old child-worship 
for Olivia. Sam could not have found a more 
willing listener to the praises of his old mistress. 

And how does Mrs. Walsham look now? Comely 
and beaming. Her cheeks are no longer pale, but 
the colour of a white-heart cherry. She is still 
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Stately upon occasions, but what the PI ay ford 
young ladies used to call her priggishness has 
quite disappeared, killed, I suppose, by her hap- 
piness ; and she is as light-hearted, if not quite as 
noisy, as her husband, delighting as much in young 
people, entering as eagerly into their fun, listening as 
tenderly to their little sorrows. She has but one 
fault that even my wife could discover. She says 
that she spoils her husband. I did not see it. 
Walsham, on the other hand, I thought, made 
more fuss about Olivia than I consider it wise for 
any man to make about his wife. To be kind to 
them and all that sort of thing is quite right, of 
course ; but that fellow Walsham seems to worship 
his. 

' Do you know what day it is, Geoffrey ?* I heard 
her ask him as we were going down the steps into 
the garden after the christening breakfast, and then 
I thought I caught the words, ' Minster Woods.* 

' Of course I do,' answered his cheery voice : ' it, 
is thirty-five years ago to-day, darling, and the 
nightingales are singing still.' 

THE END. 
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servuion or Infant Life, and for Ihe Nourishmenl of InvaUds 

■ "liResl Ordinary Food. Entirely Soluble, and 

Price IS. ed. and »>. 6d. per bolUe. 




G.HELLIN, larlboro' Works, FecUiain, 



LONDON, S.E. 



' ' So MOBE SCOBT OH iKHlTltlOH. BiLDKBSS Pi 

LINEHAM'S HAIR-DRESSINQ BALSAM. 

Tho bed, tor Nnrserj^ftiia Toilet, .r.™?™.* »°^5S^"i-„ 1'i.i^' ^ !?"lr 



J mh,*iees,— "Mr, Lineluuo,— Ti 
1. DSTE HBu ue tried.— I Tsmidn, Tonra tmb', C, B. 
tlNEHAM'S INSTANT ANe6XJS WhTSKER 
nbtjin them, wnd Order to Hewajk-cn-Trent. Tl 



Bemtilnl. , 

K itBQENERATOR, nDSqililled tot 
auit^, Farfnniar, IM, Cleetbwpes Bood, 
" " .. , .. ■■ tlieBeWorerB 



BURTON'S 
'TURKISH OR ROMAN BATHS 

For LkdieB mi4 Oentlemen, 
isa 

EitablMhwllgSB, 

WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYlSfi PILLS 

EBTlBLnBID tSBS. At9 oi 




Bimpie'iiDa safe reBie<^,and one awdfolto be kept alw^Batl 

Thaw Ptlla srepure^ Tegetable, being eatirelr free (mm 

" 'I Mineral, and those wbo maf not hitherto 



, li, Ud„ and Is. 9d., by G. jrnBT.FTOK * BU}f. 3. i 
l.AHj'Ht.Bnd Milt fre6 ti> Imj part at the United Kingdom on 
SoM by all Chemlala at Home and Abroad. , 



Rou I ledge's Railway Library Advertiser. 




^^E MAR*^ 



CHLORODYNE, 

TBB OSIOtViUi A OHXiT T&17E. 

IT IB THB GRSATE8T MEDIOAI< DISCOVEBY OP 
THE FBK8BNT OXSNTUBT. 

It ifl the test known mnedy for Oonghi, Oolds, OoxisiuBption, Whoopinff Congli, Bron- 

chitUt ud Attluna. 
It effectoally ohecks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases— Diphtheria* DiabetCfc 

Ferer, Croup, Aipte. 9te. 

It acts like a charm in DlarrhcBa, and is the only known Tpecific in Cholera and Dyieatefy. 

It effectnallj cuts short all attacks of £pilep»7, Hysteria, Palpitation, ConmlsionSt aa^ 

tipssna* 
It is the only Palliative in BhenmatisD* Gont, Cancer, Toothache. V eniDgitis. ftc 

tt rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause, allays the irritation of Fever, soothes and 
strenflrthens the system nnder exhaustive diseases, restores the deranged fnnctioos, 
etimnlates healthy action of the secretions of the body, gives quiet and refreshix^ tHeep, 
and marvellously prolongs Hfe. It may he taken by old and young at all hours and times. 

SI»J«CI3yLB31^^ TKSXIMONIAI^S. 



Vrom JoH« TAirmiB, lf.D, L.R.C.P., mt-C.S . L.S.A , L.M.. Physician to Farrinirdoii Ulcpeiuur. Phyridm to 

.,, _ , IhaVB 

•xteMirdj. Md in caxes of Astlraia, Chronic Bronchitis, th« last stage of Phthisis, and the Winter i 
teed, I have never fbaiid any sulMtiCate or chemical combination its eqaal." 



the Her. C H. Bpunceon's Metropollsan Oolf(«e. I^idon. Ac "103. Harley Strrer, Carenii 
~ It irlTCs me vreat iileasura tJ orar testimony in faroor of TaaxMAn's Chlorodyne. I hnvn 



Sqaarr, W. 

inbedit 
oftbe 



From J. Dooo 8WAI.L0W, M.D., ll.ac.8 , Enff. ; LA^. ; Medical OlBcer to the London City Missions, te, kft 

" JIS, Clanham Bond. London. 8.W. 
'"I hare great pleasnre In statlnff that I am constantly pre»cribins Fsbsmah's Chlnrodyne. In Consnmptiaa 
and Asthma and as a Sedative in Cancer, and in caseb of Diarrboaa and nyiirutery. I am dtfly witncssimr in 
■triklnir effects.** 

ILinnfiicittred by the eole InTeator. BICII ARO FRKKITAW. Pharamclat, TO. Kennln|rte« Paifc 
■toad. lH»MOii, 8.IC, «oia by chemists and Patmit Medicine De«len« lit aU pntta of the World, in 
BuitiMi,l8. lid. : t-«a , U- <M. : 4 m., 4s. 6d.: half-olnts, lis.; and pints. 8Q«. each. 
Purtliasers ars cautioned not to have palmed upon them any snb«titut«. There are other arMdes beariag tiie 
name of Chlorodyne, but quiie devoid ol Its wonderful eflects. See that tlie Trade Marie, "The SlrphsDlk" i* 
ou the wrapper, *o., and that the words I'^eeomn's <f rlffUml Chlorodyne are ensTared on the 
Governmeitt Stamp^ which is the only true Chlorodyne. 



PEPPER'S 



Quinine and Iron 
"iSfvoTH, Tonic. 

Great Bodily Strength, 
Great Nerve Strength, 
Great Mental Strength, 
Great Digestive Strength 
foUows the use ot PEPPER'S QUnTOTE 
AND IBON TOKIO. 

Bottles, a doses. Sold by Chemists ererrwlien* 
Befuae imitations. Insist on having Peppers. 



PEPPER'S 

Taraxacum and 
podophyllin. 

A flnid Liver Xedioins, made from 
DANDELION AND MANDRAKE EOOB. 

Good for liver Disorder and Indigestioa. 

The host Antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Hercnrj. 

Safest and snrest Stomach and Lirer Medidiie 

Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

Begrnlates the Bowels. 

Bottles, It doaos. Sold by most Ch«mial& DeeBm 
Imitations: many Chemlate prnfeealng their e«B to 
equal Pepper'a renowned LiTor prepa»mttoi. 



sulphoune 

Lotion 

THE CURB FOR SKIN DISEASES 

IV ▲ FEW Di.TL'. 

Erupiions^ Pimples^ Blotches^ entiftfy 
fade ateay, 

Beaiaiifally Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 

Cues Old standing Skin Diseases. 

It BemoTos every kind of Eruption, Spot, or 

Blemish, and Benders the Skin Clear, 

Smooth, Supple, and Healthy. 

BntphoUne lK>tlon la sold by Cheail»ta. Boctlef, 2a od. 






LOCKYER'8 

Sulphur 
Hair Restored 

the best. the safest. the cheapest. 

Restores the Colour to Qrey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
Occasionally used, Greyness is impos- 
sible* 

Where the Sniphnr Bealoffwr Is applied aoBtf eaiBol 
exi«t, and a seoae of nlnanMnnas. onniaoss. Ao. im- 

i;^rf2!j5.s~AJ8rs.* ^^ ** i--««a's; 

hoMhw afinoat a pln^ la. 
Lookyer's. 




Routledge*s Railway Library Advertiser. 



SPECIALTIES \ Sold by the principal Druggists at 
FOR ALL ]] Home and Abroad. 



JACKSON'S 

CHINESE 
DIAMOND 
CEMENT. 



For Mekdrio syert Article or Orvamsht ob 
Furniture, China, Glass, Eabthenwarb, and 

What-not. 
T. J., in maklnff this Oenuqit. has oonatontly kept in view thA 
pxodoctlon of an artlole fit for general honiehold porposea, 
ea»y to use, and which would, with average oare, repair 
damages, so that the mended artialea ahoold be able to do duty 
alongside the sound ones, and bear the wear and tear of the set. 
Be has aimed to make a Cement of stable oompoftition. neither 
apt to decay nor to lose its good qualities, although carried to 
the Antipodes or kept tmtonohed for years. 




JACKSON'S 

INCENSE 
SPILLS. 



A Neat and Antiseptic fashion of perfuming a Honse, 
one of those rare coses of Ancient Costom and Modem 
Sdenoe heinr in accord.— When Smouldering, these 
Spills yield a nagrance which diff nsesitself throughout 
a room, charging the atmosphere with sweet odours. 



AT 

6d. and Is., 

by Inland Post 
14 Pence. 



At 6d., by 
Inland Post 

7d. 



Prince Albert's 
Cachonx. 



Dainty morsels 
in the form of tiny silver 
Bullets, which dissolve in the' 
'mouth, and surrender to the 
Breath their hidden fragrance. 
The little caskets containing] 
I the Cachoux bear a fine medallion of | 
^the late Prince Consort. They arej 
also famished with the "Albert; 
Gate Latch" (Registered), beiug^ 
Thomas Jackson*s contriv- 
ance for paying out the 
Cachooz ajuglj,^^ 




JACKSON'S 

RUSMA. 



JACKSON'S 

BENZINE 
REOT. 



For Bsxoval of Hair from the Arms, Neck, or 
Face, without the use of the Bazor, as well as Sun- 
bum or Tan from the Skin. The activity of this 
Depilatory is notable. It works without pain, it 
leaves a whole Skin and a dean complexion. 



For taking out GBEASE, OIL, PAINT, Ac, FBOM 
ALL ABSOBBENT FABBICS, DBE5S OB 
DBAPEBT. Furs, Gloves, SUppers, Books, and 
Manuscripts, it cleans with equal success. It may bo 
freely used tu wash Gilt surfaces to which water is 
destructive. It Is a handy and effective insecticide. 



At Is., by 
Inland Post 

Is. 2d. 



At 6d., Is., 
and 2s. 6d. 

Parcels Post 
3d. extra. 




TH 

^*— ^ Str 




PEARS' 

SOAP 

A SPECIALTY FOR THB COMPLEXIOll 

Recommmdnl by Sife ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., iate Presidait 
of tite Royat College of Surgeons of England, as 

"The most re&eshing and agreeable of balm tor the Bkii." 



MDME. ADELINA PATTI writes :— " I have 

found Pears' Soap maUhless for the hands 

and complexion^' 
MRS. LANG-TRY writes :— "Since using Pears' 

Soap- for the hands and complexion, / have 

discarded all others." 

MDME. MARIE ROZE (P>i«w Donm, Her 
Majesty's Theatre) writes :—" For preserving 
the complexion, keeping the skin soft, free 
from redness and roughness, and the hands in 
nice condition, Pears' Soap is the finest 
preparation in tile world" 

MISS MARY ANDERSON writes :-" I have 
used PEARS' Soap for two years with the 
greatest satisfaction, for / and it the very best. 

PEARS^oinOLDTYEiYWHERE 



